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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


I— Method of Explaxutox that should pc 

ADOPTED ri\ THE TEACHER 

1 Let one of the children m the class read out the first 
sentence in the lesson, the teacher noting down on a slate, 
or writing out on the black board, such of the words in the 
sentence as are new to them Let him then explain the 
words one after another, with clear picturing out and ample 
illusfoation 

2. After testing, by several questions, that the pupils 
fully comprehend the meanings of the words thus explained, 
let the teacher had them on to connect these with the others, 
so as to be able to explain the sentence 

3 When the whole sentence has been thus explained, 
and its purport thoroughly nndei stood by the pupils, they 
should be taught to express the same idiomatically in the 
vernacular Pupils should then explain the purport m" 
English in the best way they can, the teacher correcting 
the mistakes they make m their expressions After the} 
have clearly understood the whole lesson, they should find 
out from a good dictionary the appropriate meanings of 
the important words, and enter them m their Note Books. 
— These Note Books should be inspected and corrected by 
the teacher 

4 When the name of any object, animate or inanimate, 
occurs m the lesson, all particulars about it that the pupil? 
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can be expected to comprehend and retain, should be 
Communicated in the way of a lesson on that object , and m 
an interesting manner,— by means of anecdotes where 
possible 

5 All figurative expressions and abstract ideas should be 
explained and illustrated with more than ordinary care. 
Mere synonyms for words like virtue, sin, justice, Eternity, 
Providence, Sfc, and bare translation of lines containing 
figures of speech, will explain nothing Every figure of 
speech met with m the lesson should be clearly explained. 
How a figuie illustrates a subject, throws additional light 
upon it, dignifies a sentiment, beautifies an expression, 
heightens emotion, or induces belief m what the author 
asserts, should be fully and distinctly pointed out, and the 
object or idea figuratively expressed should be communi- 
cated m plain language 

6. After the lesson has been thus explained, pupils 
should be led on to find ont and repeat, in a proper form, 
the instruction it conveys, and the knowledge that is to be 
gained from it. The teacher should not prompt that which 
he ought, by apt questions and judicious leading on, to 
elicit from them The development of the intellectual 
faculties should be a primary object of education, and m 
eveiy lesson children should he encouraged, helped, and 
trained to thinl m the proper way 

7 Every opportunity for moral training should be 
seized with eagerness, and improved In the absence of 
any systematic moral or religious education in most of our 
schools, we should let slip no occasion to instil into the 
minds of our pupils the love of truth and wisdom, and to 
train them m the paths of goodness, in the widest sense of 
the word We should always bear m mind that our busi- 
ness is to foi ni the moi al and intellect/ual nimfioni the little 
child entrusted to our care 

8 Several passages will occur about God and Eternity. 
To pass them over with indifference, or to rest satisfied 
with a bare translation, is an unpardonable negligence on 
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ix 


the part of the teacher Our most important duty ought 
to be to make our pupils sincerely believe , that, with all the 
talents we may possess, and with all the woildly advantages 
we may enjoy, we can never be happy without a ughteons 
conduct, and a firm faith in our Maker; that our happiness 
depends mainly on our love and fear of God, and on our 
acting up to the dictates of His representative within us — 
Conseience, that it is essential to our happiness to know 
and always to feel that God sees all we do , that He sees 
our very thoughts , that nothing escapes His sight, and 
that He is always with us and about us Cluldien should 
never pronounce, or hear us pronounce, the name of God 
but with awe and veneration Any trifling or levity on 
such a topic cannot fail to pioduce very serious harm. 


H —Reading 

After a lesson has been thoroughly explained, let pupils 
read it in the proper way No one can read a piece well 
befoie he understands it fully Pupils should read slowly, 
clearly and distinctly, with due attention to stops, empha- 
sis, and cadence, and in a perfectly easy and natural tone 
The shut and open sounds of vowels, the different sounds 
of diphthongs, and, in short, of every letter or combination 
ofletters, should be carefully attended to. Any incorrect, 
burned, indistinct, or caieless pronunciation should be 
immediately noticed and corrected, and the pupil ‘should 
be required to read every sentence Ml he reads it aright r 
Pupils should carefully attend to the following directions - 
‘ Open the mouth well, rest on the consonants, never slur 
one word into another, avoid a sing-song or monotonous 
tone, and let a distinct pause be made at the end of every 
word, so as to give a slow and distinct tone * 4 Vary the 
tones to suit the sense 1 * The perfection of reading is 
when listeners suppose you are speaking to them To i ead 
well, then, is, as it were, to personate the author, enter mto 
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his feeling, and make the impression on the audience which 
Ins own words ought naturally to convey 1 Rapid reading 
is an inexcusable practice. 4 In order to speak and read 
with grace and effect , attention must be paid to the proper 
pitch of the voice. The voice must neither be too loud, nor 
too low Acquire such a command over your voice, that 
you may elevate or lower it according to the number of 
persons addressed. The voice must not be thick or indistinct 
Accustom yourself, both in conversation and in reading, to 
give every sound which you utter its due proportion, so 
that eve) y word and every syllable may be clearly and dis- 
tinctly heard The utterance must neither be too quid nor 
too slow . Convey to the hearer the sense, weight , and pro- 
priety of every sentence you read, in a free, full, and deli- 
berate pronunciation. Another subject which clams atten- 
tion is gesture or action . The best rule that can be given 
on this subject is, to attend to the looks and gestures in 
which earnestness, indignation, compassion, or any other 
emotion discovers itself to tbe best advantage in the com- 
mon intercourse of men. Let the motions and gestures 
which nature thus dictates be those on which your own are 
formed.* 


Ill — Grammar. 

L Prom the words in the lesson, children should be duly 
exercised in the different parts of speech, and the various 
modifications of words in conformity to the rules of Ety- 
mology. Primitives m the language should be traced as 
far as practicable Greek and Latin prefixes and affixes 
should not be overlooked. All tbe rules and principles of 
Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax, that can be illustrated 
in the lesson, should be communicated in an impressive 
manner 

2 The grammar of a language, and especially of one 
foreign to the pupils, can be properly learnt, and with the 
least labour and difficulty, if studied along with the lan- 
guage. While explaining words and phrases in the Read- 
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ing Lesson, the teacher cannot help referring to many rules 
of grammar If these references be carefully madp, and 
properly illustrated i children will not require to cram them- 
selves with a number of very dry and hardly intelligible 
rules and observations from Lennie or Murray * The true 
way of arriving at a knowledge of grammar is illustraUng 
not learning its rules 1 Exercises in grammar along with 
the study of the language enable pupils to understand its 
structure and character much better and sooner than the 
most laborious leading of Murray or Hiley by itself Many 
pupils who know and can repeat all the rules of Etymology 
and Syntax cannot avoid gross blunders m composing a 
few lines 

3 Translation is another very efficient means of teach- 
ing the language and its grammar. Let not the name 
frighten ns. Children will veiy easily and with great plea- 
sure translate short sentences like those in their Class 
Readers or rather easier ones, if they receive from their 
teacher a little help in the way of leading on for some time. 
They should translate from Bengali into English and vice 
versa as often as they can, orally and on slate or paper , 
great care, however, being taken to see that what they 
write is idiomatic 

4 Spelling Children should spell all the words in 
the lesson. Orthographical blunders are most common in 
the exercises of native students, and we cannot be too 
careful in correcting the fault Writing out from dictation 
should he resorted to as often as practicable 

5 Dictation is the best, and, in fact, the only efficient 
method of teaching to spell correctly Committing to 
memory long columns of strange words from the 1 Spelling 
Book * is a mere waste of time and labour. Thus say the 
Edgeworths and some other eminent Educationists on the 
subject ‘ Months and years are devoted to the undertaking 
(getting by heart words in the language) , but after going 
through a whole Spelling Book, perhaps a whole Diction- 
ary, till we come triumphantly to spell Zeugma , we have 
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forgotten to spell Allot, and we must begin again with 
Abasement 9 ‘ Why should we early disgust children with 

literature by the pain and difficulty of their first lessons ? 
We are convinced that the business of learning to spell is 
made much more laborious than it need be. It may be 
useful to give them five or six words every day to learn by 
heart, but more only loads their memory , we should at 
first select words of which they know the meaning, and 
which occur most frequently in reading or conversation 
The alphabetical list of words in the Spelling Book con- 
tains many which are not m common use, and the pupil 
forgets these as fast as he leams them 9 ' In the Sessional 

School (Edinburgh) the children are taught to spell from 
their ordinary reading lessons, employing for this purpose 
both the short and the long words as they occur ’ i In the 
old-fashioned schools a vast deal of time is spent to very 
little purpose in the acquisition of spelling , it being com- 
monly found that the most adroit spellers in the class 
cannot write half a dozen lines without orthographical 
blunders/ 1 Teachers, instead of occupying the time of 
their pupils in the useless drudgery of committing to 
memory the uninteresting and endless columns of a Dic- 
tionary or Spelling Book, are strongly recommended to 
adopt the improved method of teaching orthography— 
namely by Dictation/ 
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CHAPTER I. 

Lessox 1 —PETER THE GREAT. 

1. A few miles fiom Amsteidam there is a little 
town called Saaidam. Here people used to build a 
great many ships. Wdl, somewhat moi e than a hundred 
years ago, there weie a great mauy caipenters at work 
at the ships in Saardam. 

2. Among the rest was one called Master Peter. 
Now, who do you think this Master Petei was ? I will 
tell you. He was the Empeioi of Russia. 

3. When the other carpenteis found out that Master 
Peter was an Emperoi, they were leiy much surpnsed, 
and wondered that he should be theie at work as a car- 
penter. * I will tell you the whole stoiy,’ said Peter. 

4. ‘I am the Emperoi of Russia. My people are 
ignorant ; they do not know how to build ships. I have 
come here to learn how to build ships ; and when I 
have learnt, I shall go back and teach my people.’ 

5. So after a few years, Peter went back to Russia, 
and taught the people how to build ships ; he also taught 
them many other things. 

6. Peter built a splendid city in Russia, called St. 
Petersburg, and did so many gi eat deeds that he became 

n 
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famous all over the -world, and consequently he is now 
known by the name of ‘Peter the Great.’ 

7. It is a good sign when good deeds aie honoured. 
Blood may he shed, and gieat victories may be won 
by the selfish, the vain-glonous, and the pioud; but 
they only are truly gieat who delight in goodness and 
humanity. 

Obs — Pupils should revise m this Chapter nh.it they have learnt of 
Etymology vlnle studying the Third Book Conjugation, Writing out 
from dictation, anl Translation, should he practised as often as possible 


Lesson 2.— THE DOG IN THE RIVER. 

The chuil that wants another’s fare 
Deserves at least to lose his share. 

As through the stieam a dog convey’d 
A piece of meat, he spied his shade 
In the clear minor of the flood ; 

And, thinking it was flesh and blood, 
Snapp’d to deprive lnm of the treat : — 
But (mark the glutton’s self-defeat) 
Miss’d both the othei’s and his own, 

Both shade and substance, beef and bone. 


Lesson 3.— THE GOOD SCHOLAR. 

1. "Who is he that comes so briskly with a satchel 
on his arm? His limbs are strong and active; his 
cheeks are ruddy, and his countenance is cheerful and 
good-humoured. 

2. It is Kedar, the good scholai ; he is hastening 
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to school that he may he theie in time. It is very 
seldom, indeed, that he is a minute after the time fixed. 

3. He never misses going to school. He is not 
afraid of a bttle summers heat or winter’s cold, or a 
little rain ; he wants to glow up strong and hardy, and 
to he able to hear all kinds of weather. 

4. His master tells him that he should he regular m 
attending school, that he may learn well and quickly; 
and Kedar always likes to please his master, and to do 
as he is told. 

5. He never goes to school with a dirty face or neck, 
or with dirty hands or nails, oi long uncombed hair. He 
keeps his clothes as neat and clean as he can. 

6. During school-time he always sits or stands in 
his own place; and he never goes out of the school- 
room without his mastei’s leave. He reads no hooks 
at school hut such as his master tells lnm to read ; nor 
does he take anything out of his pocket, either to play 
with or to eat. 

7. He is very careful not to bring dirt into the 
school, or to spoil anything or put anything out of its 
proper plane. 

8. ‘When there are strangers in the school, lie does 
not stare rudely at them ; he attends to his work ; and, 
if they speak to him, he answers them very civilly. 

9. He never talks or whispers to his school-fellows 
in the class; for that he knows would pi event hotli 
them and himself from doing the work they have to do. 
He rememheis that he has plenty of time to talk when 
he is not at school. 

10. When the scholars, in his class, aie reading, 
spelling, or repeating then tables or anything else 
which they have learnt, he is very attentive, and learns 
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a gieat deal by heaung them, and fiom what they are 
taught. 

11. He is always ready to answer any question that 
his master asks him. When he leads or speaks, he 
pionounces his words so distinctly, that lie' can easily 
be heaid and understood. 

12. When he does not understand anything he has 
to learn, or that is said to him, he asks lus master, m a 
very respectful manner, to explain it to him ; hut he 
never interrupts his master when he is speaking with 
otheis, or is busy m anything else. 

13. He is anxious to learn something useful every 
day, and to lemembei what he has learnt ; and he is not 
satisfied with himself unless he finds that he improves 
every day he lives. 

14. He honours and respects his master, and pays 
great attention to all he says, not giving him the tiouble 
to repeat the same thing over and over again. 

15. He minds his work, as well when his master is 
out of sight, as when he is standing near him and 
looking at him. When he has anything to learn or to 
do at school that is veiy difficult, he often thinks within 
h im self thus : ‘ My parents will he very glad when they 
hear that I have learnt to do this hard task , and my 
master, too, will be pleased with me ; and I shall feel 
very happy, and shall hai e great comfort when it is over. 
The sooner I go about it heaitily, the soonei it will be 
done. My master would not give me any tasu which 
he thought I could not do.” 
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Lesson 4. — THE GOOD SCHOLAR. — ( Continued .) 

1 . If at anj* time Ked.lTs mastei 1 eproves or punishes 
him (which very seldom happens), he is troubled, but 
not angry • he knows that it is thiough kindness to 
him, and to make him better, that his master does so. 
A tear starts into Ins eye, but he soon wipes it away 
with a manly spirit. He feels and says that he is \eiy 
sorry for having done wiong, and tries to do bettei 
another time. 

2. "When any of the scholars aie piaised for doing 
well, oi have any little lewards given to them, he does 
not feel angry, but glad. c If I do well,’ says he, ‘I shall 
be commended too. If we all did well, we should be 
praised, and our master would have a great deal less 
trouble than he now lias.’ 

3. "When any of the scholars are rude, or duty, or 
ragged, or make impropei answers to the master, oi aie 
punished for bad behaviour, he does not laugh at them 
or despise them ; he pities them and often thinks that it 
he had not been so well taught and cared for by his good 
parents at home, 'he might have been as foolish and as 
wicked as the w orst of his =cliool-fellows. 

4. Among his school-fellows he chooses none for his 
friends but the good, and loves to be with them, and to 
keep them company. He does not speak rudely to any 
boy, or beat him or call him names. 

5. He is ci\ ll to all, and does what he can that is 
proper and right, to oblige them and assist them when 
they are in trouble or in distress. He is veiy kind to 
the younger scliolais, almost as if they weie his own 
little biothels. He tells them what to do and how to 
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behave, and takes their part if any rude boys who are 
bigger attempt to harm them. 

6. If any of his school-fellows, or any other boys, 
tempt him to join them m robbing orchards or gardens, 
or telling lies, or doing any other wrong action, he is 
never ashamed or afiaid to say to them, ‘ No, I will 
not’ 

7. When he sees any of hu school-fellows steal, or 
fight, or hears them lie, and use bad words, he is very 
sorry for them, and begs them not to act so wickedly. 

8. If any of the scholars have finer clothes than he 
has, he does not tiouble himself about it; his parents, 
he knows, give him clothes and everything else as 
good as they can affoid, and he wants no better. He 
does not envy the scholais who are richer, or more 
handsome, or stronger, or wisei than he is ; or despise 
those who are poor, sickly, lame, deformed, or dull. He 
knows that the great and good God made them all, and 
that we ought to behave as kindly to all persons as we 
wish that they should behave to us. 


Lesson 5.— -COUNSELS TO THE YOUNG. 

Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save. 

Absence of occupation is not rest ; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distrest. 

To tbine own woes be not thy thoughts confined, 
But go abroad and think of all mankind. ' 
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He fails who pleasure makes his prime pursuit, 
For pleasure is of duty done the fruit. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


Lesson 6.— THE GOOD SCHOLAR.— 

(Concluded.) 

1. When school is over, Kedar goes away without 
making any noise or disturbance. He does not stay or 
loiter in the street. He goes home as quickly as he can, 
he has so much to tell his parents and to do for them. 

2. * My parents,’ says he, e are very good to let me 
go to school that I may learn wilting and accounts, 
and many useful things. Before I went to school they 
taught me to read, and almost everything I know ; and 
now, whenever I am at home, they aie almost always 
teaching me something about my work and about my 
duty; and I think I could not take so much pains at 
school as I do, if it were not to please them. I am 
sure I ought to do all I can to help and serve them. 
I often wish that I could do as much, mornings and 
evenings, and at other times, when I do not go to school, 
as would make up for all the time I am away from 
them; and I almost think I could do it if I were to get 
up very early m the morning, and be very busy all day 
long and every day. When I go to leam or practise 
some business, I shall often think of my dear good 
parents, and how much I owe them, and I hope I shall 
be able to assist them ’ 

3. He is very kind and good to Ins biothers and 
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sisters. He likes to teacli the little ones, and helps te 
take care of them, and he endeavours to set them all a 
good example. He never neglects to pray to God either 
in the morning or at night. Often in the day he thinks 
of God, and of His gieat goodness. He is always afraid 
of doing what is hateful to his Maker. 

4. His parents, his biotheis and sisters, and all his 
friends love him and aie very kind to him. His master, 
too, loves him, commends him veiy much to all who 
make inqumes about him, and often speaks of him and 
his good conduct to othei scliolais, and wishes them to 
behave as he does. 

5. When he leaves school, he will often, I dare say, 
think of what he learnt theie, and try to remember it, 
and to add to his knowledge. He will be thankful to 
Ins parents and to his mastei, who were good to him, 
and took so much pains to teach him ; and he will also 
be thankful to God, who gave him such good parents 
and so good a master. Many people who have heard of 
his good chaiactei at school will wish to employ him, 
and he will piosper m the world. 


Lesson 7.— THE CHILD’S TALENT. 

God intrusts to all 
Talents few or many ; 

None so young and small 
That they have not any. 

Though the great and wise 
Have a larger number. 

Yet my one 1 11 prize, 

And it must not slumber. 
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Gcd will surely ask 
Ere I enter heaven, 

Have I done the task 
Which to me was given ? 

Little diops of lain 
Bring the cpnnging flowers; 
And I may attain 
Much by little poweis. 



Lesson 8. — THE SLOTH. 

The Sloth is a disgusting animal; its awkward form, 
and the slowness of its motion, excite aversion rather 
than pity. This animal is about the size of a badger ; 
its fur coarse, and its tail a mere stump : its mouth 
extends fiom ear to ear; the nose is blunt, and the 
eyes black and heavy. 

It moves only one leg at a time, and it is a long 
■while advancing but a few yards. It lives on the leaves 
and bark of trees. Having by great labour ascended 
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a tree, it remains there till it lias stripped it of every 
tiling that can he eaten ; it then rolls itself into a hall, 
and falls to the ground with a hoirid scream. 

Here it lies in a torpid state till it is disposed to 
ascend another tree. At every motion it utters a plain- 
tive and melancholy cry. A single tree will furnish it 
with food for a fortnight, and it has been known to 
subsist forty days without any nourishment at all. 



Lesson 9.— APES, BABOONS, AND MONKEYS. 

1. The Ape hears a stiikmg resemblance to the 
human figure : it walks erect, has no tail, and can 
imitate the actions of man with much dexterity. 

2. Apes, Baboons, and Monkeys form a large tribe 
of animals. 
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3. The Larger Ape, or Ourang-Outang, is called tie 
* Wild 3Ian of the Woods.’ It bears a greater likeness 
to our kind than any of the otheis. Its face is almost 
human, but its eyes are sunk deep in the head. The 
body is lightly coveied with hair, and it walks on its 
hind feet. 

4. It sleeps under shady tiees, forms a hut to 
shelter itself from the heat and ram, and feeds wholly 
on fruits. When the Negroes makes a fire m its \ lcimty, 
it approaches them to warm itself. Whenever it meets 
any of our kind alone and unarmed, it seldoms shows 
him any mercy. 

5. It even attacks the elephant with clubs: and this 
is the only creature, except man, that makes use of 
arms not its own. It is at once cunning, strong, and 
cruel. 

6. Buffon speaks of one winch was biought to 
Europe, that showed great powers of imitation. It 
would sit at table, unfold its napkin, wipe its lips, 
make use of the spoon and fork, pour out its drink 
into a glass, take a cup and saucei, and place them on 
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the table ; put in sugar, pour out tea, and leave it to 
cool before drinking : and all this often without being 
prompted. 

7. The Baboon diffeis fiom the Ape. It is not 
so much like a man as the Ourang-Outang is. It has 
a shoit tail, sliaip claws, and a prominent face; and 
generally walks on four feet, though capable of walking 
on two. 

'8. This kind is naturally mischievous, fierce, and 
vindictive, though it may be trained to habits of mild- 
ness and obedience. 

9. The Monkey differs fiom the formei in having a 
long tail. The species of the Monkey aie far more 
numerous than those of either the Ape or the Baboon. 

10. The Green Monkey is about the size of a cat; 
it is elegant m its foim, agile, and inoffensive. It 
inhabits various parts of Africa. On the banks of the 
Amazon Eivei is a species veiv beautiful and elegant, 
called the Farr Monkey, whose head and ears are of a 
lively veimilion colour, and the hair of the body whiter 
than any human hair. 

11. Theie are many vaneties of the Baboon and the 
Monkey in this countiy. 


Lesson 10. — THE IDLE BOY. 

Young Chaiu was an idle lad, 

Who lounged about all day ; 
And though he many a lesson had, 
He minded nought hut play. 
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He only cared for top and ball, 

Or marble, hoop, and kite ; 

But as for learning, that was all 
Neglected by him quite 

In \ain bis motliei’s watchful eye, 

In vain his mastei’s caie ; 

He followed vice and vanity, 

And even learnt to sweai. 

And think you, when he giew a man, 
He prospered in Ins ways ? 

No ! wicked couises nevei can 
Bring good and happy days. 

Without a shilling m his puise, 

Oi cot to call his own, 

Poor Charu giew fiom bad to woise, 
And hardened as a stone. 

And oh ’ it gnei es me much to wiite 
His melancholy end ; 

Then let us leave the mournful sighfc 9 
And thoughts of pity send. 

But yet may this impoitant tiuth 
Our daily thoughts engage : 

That few who spend an idle youth 
Will see a happy age 
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Lesson 11.— THE EAGLE. 

The Eagle is among birds what the Lion is among 
quadrupeds. They both seem to show a kind of 
sovereignty over their fellows of the foiest : equally 
brave, they disdain all petty plunder, and pursue only 
larger animals. 

The Eagle will not shaie the spoils of another bird, 
nor will he return a second time to feed on the same 
carcase. He is proud ; yet he may be tamed by kind 
usage, and has been known to show great attachment to 
his keeper. 

The Eagle soars the highest of all birds ; and hence 
he has been called the ‘Bud of Heaven his eye is so 
strong that he can look undazzled at the sun. He will 
easily carry off a goose, a Iiaie, a lamb, or any such 
animal. Even infants he has been known to carry 
away. 

The Common Eagle, is found in the North of Eng- 
land, in Scotland, and in other countries. Eagles build 
their nests m clefts of locks, out of the reach of man. 
The female seldom lays moie than two or three eggs, 
on which she sits thirty days before they aie hatched. 
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The Golden Eagle is the hugest of the eagle kind, 
being about three feet long. The plumage on the hack 
has beautiful shades of colour. Tins species is found in 
the mountainous parts of Ii eland ; and it has also been 
seen at times in Cainaivonshne m Wales. 



CHAPTER H. 



Lesson 1 .— EXCHANGE. 

1. Why should not each man make -what he wants 
foi himself, without going to his neighbours to buy it ? 

2. Go into the shoe-maker’s shop, and ask him why 
he does not make tables and chairs for himself, and 
clothes, and everything he wants. He will tell you, 
that he must have a complete set of propei tools to 
make one chair propeily ; and the same tools would 
serve to make hundieds of chairs. And if he were also 
to make the tools Iiimself, and the nails, he would want 
a smith’s forge, an anvil, and a hammer. And after all, 
it would cost him great laboui to make very clumsy 
tools and chairs ; because he has not been used to that 
land of work. It would be less trouble to him to make 
shoes, that would sell for as much as would buy a dozen 
chairs, than to make one chair himself. 

3. To a joiner again, it would be as great a loss, to 
attempt making shoes foi himself. And so it is with 
the tailor, the hatter, and all other tradesmen. It is 
best for all, that each should work in his own way and 
supply his neighbouis, while they supply him. 

4. But there are some rude nations who have veiy 
little of this kind of exchange. Each man among them 
builds himself a hut, and makes clothes for himself, and 
a canoe to go a-fishing in, and fishing rods and hooks 
and lines, and also daits and bows and arrows for 
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hunting, besides tilling a little bit of land. Such people 
are all of them much worse off than the poor among us. 
Their clothing is nothing but coaise mats or rawhides; 
their cabins are no better than pig-sties ; their canoes 
are only hollow trees, or baskets made of bark ; and all 
then tools are clumsy. Where every man does every 
thing it is badly done ; and a few hundreds of these 
savages will be half starved in a country that would 
mai ntain as many thousands of us in much greater 
comfort. 


Lesson 2. — COMMERCE. 

1 . There is much useful exchange between different 
nations, which we call Commerce. All countries will 
not pioduce the same things ; but, by means of exchange, 
each country may enjoy the pioduce of all the others. 

2. Cotton would not grow m England. It grows best 
in the fields in America and India ; but the Americans 
and Indians cannot spin and weave it so cheaply as the 
English can, because the Engbsh have more skill and 
better machines. It answers best, therefore, for us and . 
the Americans to send to England the raw cotton, and 
to take m exchange pait of the cotton made into cloth. 

3. Rice, sugar, and indigo are produced m abundance 
m this country. They do not grow in England, wheie 
knives, scissors, and cloth are made bettei and moie 
cheaply than we can make them. We get all these 
things from England in exchange foi lice, sugar, and 
indigo, which om countiy gives us m much largei 
quantities than we lequire foi om own wants. And 
thus both parties aie better off than if they made every- 
thing at home. 
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4. How useful water is for commerce ! The sea seems 
to keep different countries sepaiate ; but for the purpose 
of commeice, it rather brings them togcthei. If there 
were only land between England and America, the 
carriage of cotton by land would cost more than it is 
woith. Think how many horses would be wanted to 
draw such a load as comes m one ship ; and they must 
eat and lest on theii journey. But the winds are the 
lioises which cany the ship along; and they cost us 
nothing but to spiead a sail. And we aie saved also 
the enoimous cost of making a load ; because the sea is 
a load icady mode. 


Lesson 3— THE BOY WIIO TOLD A LIE. 

The mother looked pale, and her face was sad : 
She seemed to have nothing to make her glad ; 
She silently sat, with teais in her eye, 

For her dear little boy had told a lie. 

He was a pleasant affectionate child ; 

His ways weie winning, lus tempei was mild; 
There were joy and love m his soft blue eye ; 
But oh ! tliis sweet boy had told a lie ! 

He stood hy the window, alone, within, 

And he felt that his soul was stained with sin ; 
And his mother could hear him sob and ciy, 
Because he had told hei that wicked lie. 

Then he came and leaned by his mother's side, 
And asked foi a kiss, which she denied ; 

He told hei, with many a penitent sigh, 

That he never would tell anothei lie. 
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Then she took his small hands within her own, 
And bade him before her kneel gently down : 
/nd she kissed bis cheek, while he looked on high, 
And prayed to be pardoned for telling the lie. 


Lesson 4.— m PARK 

1. Mr. Park, the great traveller, whilst exploring the 
desert regions of the centre of Africa, on one occasion 
being refused admittance into a village, was obliged to 
sit all day under the shade of a tree without victuals. 

2. About sunset, as he was preparing to pass the 
night in this manner, and had turned his horse loose 
that he might graze at liberty, a woman, returning 
from the labours of the field, stopped to observe him ; 
and perceiving that he was weary and dejected, en- 
quired into his situation, winch being explained, she 
took up the bridle and saddle, and told Mr. Park to 
follow her. 

3. Having conducted him into her hut, she lighted 
a lamp, spread a mat upon the floor, and told him that 
he might remain there for the night; she presented 
him also with a very fine fish half boiled. Having 
thus performed the rites of hospitality, she called to 
the female part of her family to lesume their task of 
spinning cotton, in which they were employed during 
a great part of the night. 

4. They soothed their labour by songs, one of which 
was extempore, and Mr. Park the subject of it. The 
air was sweet and plaintive, and the words literally 
translated 'were as follows: ‘The winds roaied, and the 
rains fell. The poor white man, faint and weary, came 
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and sat under our tiee. He has no mothei to biing 
him milk, no wife to gnnd his coin. Let us pity the 
white man : no mother has ho to bring him milk, no 
wife to grind his corn/ 

5. Had it been in Mi. Paik’s power to lecompense 
his kind benefactress, he would undoubtedly have done 
it ivith moie than common alaciity; his poveitywas 
extreme. Only four biass buttons now lemained upon 
his waistcoat, of which he gave her two, and she proba- 
bly considered beiseif well paid for her humanity. 



Lesson 5.— -ANECDOTE OF A TIGER. 

1. A young Tiger was taken to England in a ship 
in the year 1850. The account of this beautiful ani- 
mal is very interesting, and sliows tbe gieat degree of 
docility to which even the Tiger may be hi ought by 
kind and gentle treatment. 

2. This Tiger was ns gentle and playful as a kitten! 
he often slept with the sailois, and while lying on the 
deck of the ship m the sun, he would allow two or thiee 
of them to lay then heads upon him, as if he ^eie a 
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pillow. Sometimes he would take the liberty to pilfer 
a piece of meat, but he would \ery quietly submit to be 
beaten for bis theft. 

3 He would often run up the mast, and spring 
from one rope to another with astonishing agility. He 
would play with the people m the ship, with all the airs 
of a young dog. 

4. He was a month old when taken on board the 
ship. At the age of a 3 ear lie was sent to the Zo-o- 
logical Gardens m the Regent s Park. Here he allowed 
a small dog to live with him m Ins den ; and when the 
little fellow played with him and bit his foot in sport, 
he only lifted it up out of his way. 

5 . Two years after he had been there, a sailor from 
the ship in which he came to England, went to see him. 
The Tiger knew him instantly, and manifested great 
pleasure at seeing him. 


Lessox 6 . — THE STORY OF FRED AND WILL. 

One summei day, 

Two boys at play 

To an old sand-pit stiayed ; 

They wish'd to peep, 

And see how deep, 

Not in the least afraid. 

These boys so bold 
Had oft been told 

Never to venture there ; 

How could they then ' 

Go near again, 

Unhappy little pair I 
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This mom, alas ! 

It came to pass, 

They disobeyed once moie ; 

And hand in hand 
Behold them stand, 

The steep edge gazing o’ei. 

’Twas sad to heai 
That ciy of fear, 

When with a dreadful noise 
The stones and clay 
And turf gave way, 

And fell m with the hoys. 

The neighbour lan, 

Both boy and man, 

They sought them long in vain ; 
Till neatly di own’d 
Pool Will was found ; 

He suffei’d bittei pain. 

His biotlier Fied 
Indeed was dead. 

Oli how pool Willie ciied ! 

He knew ’twas he 
Took Fred to see 

The pit m which he died. 

If evei you 
Desire to do 

A thing you know is wrong', 
Just go and look 
Foi youi new book, 

An d lead this little song. 
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Lesson 7.— ALPHONSO, THE KING OF SICILY 
AND NAPLES. 

1. Alpbonso, the King of Sicily and Naples, was 
remarkable for kindness and condescension to Ins 
subjects. 

2. In the course of militaiy operations in Sicily he 
was obliged to halt with his aimy on the banks of a 
river, which the enemy pievented him fiom c tossing. 
Here the army was detained one whole day without 
provisions. Towaids evening, a soldier brought him a 
piece of bread and cheese and a radish, which to most 
persons so situated would have been a welcome piesent. 
But Alpbonso, thanking the soldiei, refused his offer, 
saying, he could not feast while so many men as good 
and brave as himself weie fasting. 

3. At another time, Alphonso, m tiavelling pnvately 
through Campania, came up to a muleteer whose beast 
had stuck in the mud, nor was lie able with all Ins 
strength to draw it out. The poor man had sought 
assistance fiom every one that parsed, but m vain. He 
now sought assistance fiom the king, not knowing who 
he was. Alphonso instantly dismounted fiom Ins horse, 
and setting himself to help the man, «oon fieed the mule, 
and brought it upon safe ground. The muleteei , learn- 
ing that it was the king who had assisted him, fell on 
Ins knees and asked his pardon ; but Alphonso assured 
him that he had committed no offence. This goodness 
of the king was the means of .reconciling many who bad 
foimeily opposed him. 
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Lesson 8. — LONDON. 

£. London, the capital of England, is "by far the 
largest and richest city in the -world. Fiom a cential 
point, called Charing Cioss, -which is near the Houses of 
Parliament, uninterrupted lines of streets and buildings 
extend to a distance of about 1 5 miles m all directions, 
and cover an area of 687 square miles. In the yeai 
1866, the population of this area -was more than three 
millions and a half ; and it is now piobably more than 
foui millions. 

2. The magnificence of the public buildings and 
the shops, the vast number of passengers in the streets, 
and the throngs of carnages and horses, make up a 
scene of splendour and bustle which is nowhere else to 
be met with. About 1 68,000 people and 20,000 carnages 
pass over London Budge every day. 

3. London is situated on the banks of the river 
Thames, which is always crowded with the ships of all 
nations. These ships bring to London the produce of 
all the countiies of the woild ; and take away, in return, 
the manufactured goods of Bntam. 

In one day (September 17, 1849) there arrived in the 
Port 121 ships, bringing 52 caigoes from the English 
Colonies and 69 from foieign States. The day’s cargoes 
included 32,280 packages of sugai , from the West Indies, 
Brazil, the East Indies, Penang, Manilla, and Kotterdam ; 
317 oxen and calves, and 2,734 sheep, principally fiom 
Belgium and Holland ; 3,967 quarters of wheat, 13,314 
quaiters of oats, from Archangel or the Baltic ; potatoes 
from Kotterdam ; 1 ,200 packages of onions fiom Oporto; 
16,000 chests of tea fiom China; 7,400 packages of 
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coffee from Ceylon, Brazil, and India ; 532 bags of cocoa 
from Grenada, 1,460 bags of nee from India; bacon 
and pork from Hamburg ; and 8,000 packages of butter 
and 50.000 cheeses fiom Holland, 767 packages of 
eggs (900,000), of wool, 4,458 bales, fiom the Cape and 
Australia; 15.000 hides, 100,000 horns, and 3,600 
packages of tallow fiom South Amenca and India; 140 
elephants’ teeth fiom the Cape; 1,250 tons of granite 
from Guernsey, copper ore from Adelaide, and cork 
from Spain ; 40,000 mats fiom Aicliangel, and 400 tons 
of brimstone fiom Sicily; cod-livei-oil and 3,800 seal- 
skins from Newfoundland; 110 bales of bark from 
Aiica, and 1,100 casks of oil from the Mediterranean; 
lard, oil-cake, and turpentine fiom Amenca; hemp 
from Russia, and potash fiom Canada; 246 bales of 
rags from Italy ; staves for casks, timber for our houses,' 
rose wood, 876 pieces ; teak for ships, logwood for dye ; 
cotton from Bombay, zinc fiom Stettin, and apples 
from Belgium ; of silk, 900 bales fiom China, finer 
sorts from Piedmont and Tuscany, and 200 packages 
from China, Germany, and Fiance ; Cashmere shawls 
from Bombay; wine, 1,800 packages, fiom France and 
Portugal; rum from the East and West Indies, nutmegs 
and clo\ es fiom Penang, cinnamon fiom Ceylon, 840 
packages of pepper fiom Bombay, and 1,790 of ginger 
from Calcutta ; a cargo of pineapples fiom Nassau, and 
50 fine live tuitles, 54 blocks of maible from Leghorn; 
tobacco fiom America; 219 packages ot treasure — 
Spanish dollars, sih*ei fiom China, lupees from Hin- 
dostan, and English soveieigns. 

4. Most of the stieets of London aie broad and 
well paved. The houses aie laige and well built; and 
theie is a raised path for foot-passengers on each side of 
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every street. A pait of tlie centre of London is called 
* Tlie City because formerly it comprised the ■whole of 
London, and -was surrounded by strong -walls. In ‘ the 
City’ almost every house is a shop, an office, or a bank 
—most of the inhabitants of that part of the town being 
wholly occupied in trade. The nobility and the higher 
lanks live, for the most pait, in 'Westminster and the 
other western parts of London. 

5. London contains many fine Parks, where the rich 
diive and ride, and the poor amuse themselves in various 
ways. In one of these, the Regent's Paik, there are 
Botanical and Zoological Gardens ; the latter containing 
a fine collection of living animals, birds, and reptiles 
from every pait of the woild. The liver Thames is 
crossed at London by no less than ten immense bridges 
of stone or iion, eight of which have been built during 
the last seventy years. Of these the chief is called 
c London Bridge.’ A little lower down the river than 
London Bridge, a tunnel has been dug under the bed 
of the rivei, by which people can walk from one side of 
the river to the other; this is called theThames Tunnel. 

6. There aie many very laige and beautiful build- 
ings in London, such as Palaces, Law Courts, Museums, 
&c. There are also moie than twenty large hospitals, 
and more than forty dispensaries, in vaiious paits of 'the 
town, for the lelief of the sick poor. Large numbeis of 
fine churches aie found in every pait; of which the 
gieatest are called St. Pauls Cathedial in ‘the City,’ 
and Westminstei Abbey in Westminster. From more 
than ten vast railway-stations, railways diverge to every 
part of Great Biitain ; and the traffic is so great, that, 
at some points, trains pass neaily every minute through- 
out the day. 
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7. The streets are brilliant!}- lighted with gas. 
which is extracted from coal. No city m the world is 
so plentifully supplied with pure water ; and both ga= 
and water are conveyed to all pai ts of the town by means 
of pipes laid under the streets. 


Lesson 9.— A LITTLE CHrLD MAY BE 
USEFUL. 

I may, if I have but a mind, 

Do good in many ways ; 

Plenty to do the young may find, 

In tlie^e our busy days. 

Sad would it be, though young and smali, 
If I weie of no use at all. 

One gentle woid that I may speak, 

Or one kind loving deed, 

May, though a tulle, poor and weak, 
Prove like a tiny seed ; 

And who can tell what good may spring 
Fiom such a very little thing ? 

Then let me try. each day and hour. 

To act upon this plan : — 

“What little good is in my power, 

To do it while I can. 

If to be useful thus I try, 

I may do better by and by. 
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Lesson 10. — THE SHEEP. 

1. The size and foxm of the Sheep aie well known. 
It is exceedingly gentle, lives by giazing, and is 
found m almost all countries. 

2. It is one of the most useful of all animals ; its 
flesh is eaten in many countnes, and of its wool 
.winter clothing is made. The finest kind of wool is 
produced by the breed of Sheep called Merino, which 
was brought from Spam, and is now common in many 
parts of Europe, m America, and in Hew South Wales. 

3. Although of moderate size, and well coveied, 
it does not live more than nine or ten years. When 
Sheep are suffered to range at laige over downs and 
mountains, they lose much of that timidity which 
they manifest in an enclosed country. 

4. The ram is strong and fierce, and boldly 
attacks a dog, and often comes off victorious. He 
has even been known, legardless of danger, to 
engage a bull; and his forehead being much haider 
than that of any other animal, he seldom fails to 
conquer ; for the bull, by lowering his head, receives 
the stioke of the lam between his eyes, which usually 
fells him. 

5 . When the danger is very alaimmg, the whole 
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flock takes measuies of defence. The females and 
young ones stand in the centie, and the males piesent 
in all directions a front to the enemy. Wien the 
aggressor has advanced within a few yards, the rams dart 
furiously on him, and either kill or put him to flight. 

6. In the mountains of Wales, Sheep congregate 
in parties of from eight to a dozen, one of whom is 
stationed at a distance as a sentinel. As soon as any 
stranger comes within a certain distance, the sentm-l 
gives twice or thrice a loud hiss or whistle, upon 
which the whole paity scours away to the most 
inaccessible spots. 

7. Ewes and lambs recognise each othei by the 
voice even in the largest flocks 


Lesson 11 .— NEVER PUT OFF. 

■Whene’er a duty waits for thee, 

With sober judgment view it, 

And never idly wish it done • 

Begin at once, and do it. 

For Sloth says falsely, ‘ Bj'-and-by 
Is j'ust as well to do it.’ 

But present stiength is surest stiength 
Begin at once, and do it. 

And find not lions m the way, 

Nor faint if thoinj bestiew it ; 

But bravely try, aud strength wil 1 come, 
Foi God will help to do it, 
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Lesson 12.— SLEEP. 

1. Sleep is a refreshment which we all need once 
a day to enable us to do our work and preserve our 
health. 

2. The night is the pioper time to sleep, because 
for the want of light it is least suited for woik. 
Some persons need less sleep than others, five or six 
hours being enough foi them, some take more than 
eight. It paitly depends on habit, or what we 
accustom ourselves to. But it is well known that 
sound health requires, and is maintained m most 
peisons by, seven oi eight hours’ sleep.' 

3. In an easy bed with a calm mind, and nothing 
to rouse us, we may have good refreshing sleep ; but 
it is sweet only to those who have gone through a good 
day’s woik. The idle seldom can sleep well; still 
less can those who have much caie or anxiety, or 
who may have passed the evening in drinking or any 
other kind of excitement. It is a blessing ' often 
sought for in vain by kings and statesmen, while it 
comes uncalled-for to the pooi man. 

4. This good gift of God should be used, and not 
abused. Let us take what nature asks for, and no 
more. To be long in bed trying to sleep, not for 
lefreshment, but lor indulgence, is the vice of the 
sluggard, whose character has always been consideied 
contemptible. 

J 
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Lesson 13. — MONEY. 

1. What a useful thing is Money’ If theie weie 
no such thing as money, we should he much at a loss 
to get anything we might want. The blacksmith, 
for instance, who might want shoes, would have 
nothing to give m exchange but nails. He must go to 
the slioe-makei, and offer him some nails foi a paii 
of shoes. 

2. But the shoe-maker might happen not to want 
nails just then, though he might want a box. Then 
the blacksmith must find out some caipenter who 
wanted nails, and get a box from lum, and then 
exchange the box with the shoe-makei foi a pan of 
shoes. 

3. All this would be veiy troublesome. But by 
the use of money, this trouble is saved. Any one 
who has money may get for it ]ust what he may 
chance to want. The slioe-makei 13 always willing 
to part with his shoes for money, because he Knows 
that he may exchange that for nee, or cloth, or any- 
thing that he is m want of. What time and trouble 
it must have cost men to exchange one thing for 
another, before money was in use 1 

4. It is, indeed, a foolish and wicked thing to set 
your heart on money, or on any thing m this woild 
Some set then heaits on eating and drinking, and 
some on fine clothes. All these things are apt tc 
draw off oiu thoughts fiom bettei objects, fiom our 
duty, and fiom God. But we ought to be thankful 
for all the good things which Providence gives us, 
and to be caieful lo make a light use of them. And 
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money well used is, indeed, a very good thing. The 
best use of wealth is to relieve good people when they 
are in want. For this purpose, money is of the great- 
est use ; for a poor man may chance to he in want 
of something which I may not have to spaie. But 
if I give him money, he can get just what he wants 
in exchange for it, whether bread, or clothes, 01 shoes, 
or books. 


Lesson 14— ‘ I WISH.’ 

‘ I wish I were a better child,’ 

Said one, whose temper was too wild : 
But as he did not strive to be, 

His fuends could no improvement see. 

* 0 how I wish, that I could spell,’ 
Said one who not a word could tell : 
But she refus’d to learn at once , 

And so she still lemains a dunce. 

I wish this tiiesome sum were done,’ 
Said one who spent his time m fun : 
But Johnny was an idle lad, 

And so the figures would not add. 

‘ I wish I never told a lie, 

For it is heard by God on high ;’ 

Ob then remember, child, that He 
Is now and ever watching thee. 

‘ I wish I lov’d my Makei moie,’ 
Then, little one, if ne’er before 
You asked His help to be His own. 

Go now and kneel befoie His tin one 
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Ask Him to give thee all thy need ; 
Ask Him to make thee His indeed ; 

So shalt thou live, and love Him more 
Than e'er thou loved'st Him befoie. 

And, dear young children, all attend 
To one who fain uould he your friend; 
‘SVhene'ei you wish to do what’s right, 
Do what you wish with all your might. 


Lesson 15.— THE TRAVELLERS AND THE 
MONEY-BAG. 

As two men were travelling on a road, one of 
them saw a hag of money lying on the ground, and 
picking it up, ‘ I am m luck this morning,’ said he, 
‘ I have found a bag of money.’ ‘ Yes,’ returned 
the other, ‘though I think jou should say not /, 
but ice have found it. foi when two fuends are 
travelling togethei, they ought equally to share iu 
any good fortune that may attend them.’ 

‘No,’ rejoined the formei, ‘it was I that found 
it, and I must keep it.’ He had no sooner spoken, 
than they were alarmed with a hue and cry aftei a 
thief, who had that morning found a purse on the 
road and kept it. 

‘Bless me,’ said the finder, ‘this is very unfor- 
tunate, we shall certainly be seized.’ ‘ Good sir,’ 
replied the other, ‘be pleased not to say u e, but I 
as you would not allow me a shai e in the prize, you 
have no right to make me a paitner m the punish- 
ment. 
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We cannot reasonably expect those to bear a part 
in our ill fortune, whom we never permitted to share 
in our prosperity. 


Lesson 16.— WE MUST ALL WORK. 

1. The eaith, in its natural state, beais only a 
few simple herbs, many of which are of little use to 
man. In this state of things, theie is no more than 
enough of sustenance for one peison upon a square 
mile of surface. That the land may bear more food, 
it is necessary that it should be tilled; that is, it 
must be ploughed, sowed, and hanowed. After all 
that is done, and an abundant crop is gathered, the 
giain must be threshed, winnowed, and finally 
giound into flour. In shoit, a great deal of labour 
must be spent upon it. 

2. So also that we may get woollen clothes, the 
sheep must be tended and clipped, and the wool 
dressed, spun, and woven. That we may get linen 
shirts, flax must be cultivated. The fibre must be 
separated from the hard stem within; then it requiies 
to be dressed, and finally woven. If we wish for 
silk clothes, we must take care of the insects which 
pioduce the silk ; we must spin and weave the silk. 
No kind of substance can be turned to use for 
clothing without much woik being first spent -upon 
it. In like mannei, a bouse cannot be had to shelter 
us without laboui being first spent m building it. 
Furniture, tools, utensils for cooking, all require 
laboui to make them. 

3. We see then our lot befoie us. If we would 
have food, clothing, house, sheltei, oi anything beyond 
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what the earth naturally hears, we must work for it. 
Happily, however, this is no real hardship, as God has 
kindly given us faculties for all kinds of work, and 
made work, on the whole, a souice of happiness to us. 

4. There being work to do, it is but right that we 
should all take our share jffb man can be considered 
free from this obligation, unless some other persons 
choose to work for him. When a man is found ncli, 
and not under any compulsion to exert himself, you 
will find that his father or some other ancestor worked 
hard, and has left him the means of living without 
work. 




CHAPTER HI. 

Lesson 1 .— WHAT MAKES KNOWLEDGE 
EXCELLENT? 

1. 4 What an excellent thing is -knowledge!’ said a 
sharp-looking bustling little man, to one who was much 
older than himself. 4 Knowledge is an excellent thing,’ 
repeated he, ‘my boys know more at six and seven 
years old than I did at twelve. They have heard about 
all sorts of subjects. The woild is a great deal wiser 
than it used to be. Eveiybody knows something' of 
everything now. Do you not think, sir, that know- 
ledge is an excellent thing ?’ 

2. 4 Why, sir,’ replied the old man, looking grave. 
4 that depends entirely on the use to which it is applied. 
It may be a blessing or a curse. Knowledge is only 
an increase of power, and that power may be as easily a 
bad as a good thing.’ 

3. ‘That is what I cannot undei stand,’ said the 
bustling man. 4 How can power be a bad thing ?’ 

4. 4 1 will tell you,’ meekly replied the old man, 
and thus went on: ‘When the power of a horse is 
under restiamt, the animal is useful m bearing buidens, 
drawing loads, and canymg his master ; but when the 
restraint is taken away, the horse bieaks lus bridle, 
dashes the carnage to pieces, oi thiows his nder,’ 

5. 4 1 see ! I see oaid.the little man. 
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6. ‘When the water of a lake or river is pioperly 
conducted by trenches, it makes the fields around fer- 
tile ; but when it bursts through its banks, it sweeps 
eveiything before it, and destroys the produce of the 
field. 1 

7. * I see ! I see 1’ said the little man, ‘ I see ” 

8. ‘When a ship is steeled aught, the sail, that she 
hoists up, enables her the sooner to get into port ; but 
if steered wrongly, the inoie sail she carries, the fuither 
will she go out of hei course. 1 

9. ‘ I see ! I see 1 1 said the little man, 1 1 see 
clearly’ 1 

10. ‘Well, then,* continued the old man, ‘If you 
see these things so cleaily, I hope you can see too 
that knowledge, to be a good thing, must be rightly 
applied. 1 

11. * I see ! I see !’ said the little man, ‘ I see I’ 



Lesson 2.— THE CAMEL. 

1. The Camel is a very useful animal. It is found 
just wheie it is wanted — in lands where there are great 
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Resells. From its use in crossing these oceans of sand, 
it is termed { the Ship of the Desert.’ 

2. It has a long and arched neck, a small head, a 
full and cleft upper lip, a stout body, rather long and 
slender legs, and two humps on its hack. The 
Arabian Camel has only one hump. It has very broad 
feet, each being divided into two parts, guarded m 
fiont by a small hoof, while the sole of the foot is 
covered with a very strong, tough, and pliable skin, 
which by yielding easily m all parts, enables the 
animal to travel with ease over dry, stony, and sandy 
legions. 

3. The Camel is a beast of burden, and will carry 
weight fiom eight to fifteen maunds. Its pace is very 
swift, and it can travel with a load fiom thirty to 
thirty-five miles a day ; but those which aie used for 
speed alone can go from sixty to ninety miles a day. 
In countiies where watei is scarce, and wells or springs 
are distant from each other two or three days’ journey, 
the Camel is the only beast of burden that can be used. 
Besides the sort of stomach common to the horse and 
cow, it has an extra cell or cavity for holding water ; 
it can thus go without dunking for seven oi eight days. 
Its food too is always of the coarsest kind, consisting of 
nettles, thistles, cassia, and other prickly shiubs. 

4. The Camel is taught to kneel to receive its load 
or to have it taken off; and, what is very curious, 
though it is quite willing to cany all it can, it will not 
rise if more has been put on than it has strength to 
carry. This useful animal supplies the people of the 
desert with almost all their wants. Its flesh and milk 
are used for food; its hair and wool are made into 
fabrics of various kinds; and of its skin are made 
shields,, harness, saddles, and pitchers. 
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Lesson 3. — EXERCISE, 

Exercise in open air 
Keeps the system m lepair; 

All the better it will be, 

If puisued with life and glee. 
Have an object foi your walk, 

Or a friend with whom to talk. 
Only thus, 'tis understood, 

Will your walking do you good. 
IMeriy sport and manly game 
Lend a vigour to the frame, 
Which can ne'er be felt by those 
In indolence who like to doze. 
These aie surely pleasant ways 
To piolong youi youthful days. 


Lesson 4.— THE COBBLES ANT) THE 
BANKER. 

1. A poor Cobbler passed his time m singing from 
morning till night; he sang over his shoe-mending 
when woik was plentiful ; and when he had none to do, 
still he sang to cheer himself and lus wife till more 
came. 

3. On the opposite side of the stieet lived a Banker, 
who, on the contrary, sang little, and slept less ; and it' 
by chance he fell into a doze just as day was bieakmg, 
the Cobblei, at lus open window was sure to awake him 
with a song. The Banker complained that money 
could not purchase sleep, as it does food and clothing. 
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'At last lie sent for tlie Cobble *. ‘ How much do you 
earn a year?’ ‘Sir,’ said the Cobbler, laughing, ‘I 
never reckon in that way ; some days I earn more, some 
less ; but somehow I manage to get to the end of the 
year ; eveiy day bungs its meal.’ The Banker asked 
him some more questions ; and finished by presenting 
him with a hundred ciowns, bidding him keep them 
caiefully, and use them m time of need. The Cobbler 
fancied himself possessed of the wealth of the world; he 
took his treasure home, and buried it, and with it he 
buried his happiness. His singing no longer disturbed 
his rich neighbour ; all day the Cobbler’s eye wandered 
in the direction of his treasuie: at night he could not 
sleep ; if a stray cat did but make a noise, it was some 
one coming to 10b lnm. At last the poor man lan to 
the house of the Banker : i Here,’ he cried , 1 take your 
hundied crowns, and give me back my sleep and my 
song ! ’ 



Lesson 5.— ANECDOTES OF ELEPHANTS. , 
1 . An Elephant had been ie\enged on liis leader by 
killing lnm. The wite of the leader witnessed the 
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catastrophe, and taking hei two children, threw them 
at the feet of the still furious animal, saying, ‘Since 
thou hast killed my husband, lake also my life and 
that of my children.’ The Elephant stopped shoit, 
giew calm, and, as if he had been moied with legret 
and compassion, took up with Ins trunk the eldei of the 
two children, placed the hoy on his neck, adopted him 
for his leader, and would ha\e no other. 

2. Elephants will peifoim, dunng the absence of 
their keepers, tasks preuously set and explained to 
'them. ‘I have seen two, 1 says M. D’Ohsonville, 
‘occupied in beating down a wall, which then keepeis 
had desired them to do, and encouiaged them by a 
promise of fruits. They combined their effoits, and 
doubling up their tiunks winch weic guarded fiom 
injury by leather, tlnusb them against the strongest 
part of the wall, and by lepeated shocks continued then 
efforts ; and when it was sufficiently loosened, making 
one violent push, they suddenly diew back togethei, 
that they might not be wounded ; and the whole came 
tumbling to the ground.’ 

3. The Elephant is so attached to his keeper that 
the sight of him, even aftei a lapse of many yeais, will 
induce the animal to relinquish Ins lecovered libei ty, 
and letiun to a state of subjection. A female Elephant, 
belonging to a gentleman in this countiy, bioke away 
from her keepei, and was lost m the v T oods. The 
keeper was supposed to have sold the animal, and the 
ciuel consequence was, that he was sentenced to work 
on the roads. About twelve years aftei waids, he was 
fcent into the countiy to assist in catching wild Ele- 
phants. One day he fell in with a gioup, in which he 
thought he saw r the Elephant that had brought him 
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into So much trouble : and be determined to go up to 
it. in spite of the remonstrances of bis companions, who 
pointed out to bim tbe danger of bis rashness. But be 
persisted, and be was in tbe right. As soon as be came 
near tbe animal, she knew him. gave bim three salutes by 
waving her trunk, and then knelt to receive bim on ber 
back. She next helped to seciue tbe other Elephants, 
and also bi ought with ber tbiee young ones, which she 
had produced during hei absence. Tbe innocence of 
tbe keeper was now acknowledged ; and, as some atone- 
ment for what be bad suffeied, an annuity was grauted 
to bim for life. 


Lessor 6.— NEVER DECEIVE. 

Ob ! never deceive ; 

"Who will believe 

Tbe children who falsely have spoken ? 
In earnest or play, 

"Whatever you say, 

Let tbe truth remain always unbroken. 

Ob ! never deceive ; 

"We may beaitily giieve 
When our conduct is wicked and sad : 
But if with a be, 

Our faults we deny. 

We make them just doubly as bad. 

Ob ! never deceive, 

You will one day receive 
For your ciime all tbe punishment due j 
It is better at fust 
To confess to tbe worst. 

And honestly own what is true. 
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011 1 nevei deceive : 

But each morning and e\e 
As you kneel in your ckambei to piay, 
Oh ! ask the gieat G-od, 

His giace to afford, 

And make you moie holy each day. 


Lesson 7.— ICELAND. 

1. Iceland is a large island to the noith of Europe, 
about six bundled miles m length, and tluee hundred 
in breadth. There, foi two months togethei, the sun 
never sets; and in the wmtei, it nevei uses foi the 
same space of time. 

2. The Icelanders are of a good disposition; hut 
they are so giave and senous that they ale seldom 
heard to laugh. Their chief amusement is to recount 
to one another the annals of foi mei times ; so that even 
the very childien aie well acquainted with the histoiy 
of then own countiy. 

3. Then houses aie scatteied about at a distance 
from each othei, and many of them aie half bulled 
in the giound. They aie, for the most pait, built of 
lava procuied from the volcanic mountains foi which 
Iceland is celebiated, and coveied with skins ; but they 
aie so small, that one can hardly find loom to turn m 
them. 

4. They bate no floois but the eaith, and their 
windows are not made of glass, but of the membianes 
of various animals. They nevei use chimneys, nor 
indeed have they much need of them, as they only 
hght a fire when they want to cook then victuals, and 
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then they lay the turf on the ground, Travelleis in' 
Iceland usually lodge in the ckuiches, for there aie no 
mnsj and when they ask foi piovisions, they are sup- 
plied with dned fish, sour butter, curdled milk, and a 
sort of porridge made of lock grass. 

5. The principal occupation of the men is fishing, 
which they follow both summei and winter. The 
women take care of the cattle, and knit stockings. 
They also diess and diy the fish biought home by the 
men ; and cultivate cabbages, turnips, parsley, and peas, 
which aie almost the only vegetables known in the 
island. 

6. Money is very rare in Iceland; which is the 
reason that ail trade is earned on by fish and ells of 
coarse unshorn cloth. One ell is worth two fishes, and 
forty-eight fishes are woith a nxdollar, that is, two 
rupees and four annas. 



Lesson 8.— THE RHINOCEROS. 

1. The Rhinoceros is the most poweiful animal next 
to the elephant. It is neaily of the same hulk, being 
about twelve feet long, between six and seven high, and 
being smaller only in its legs. 
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2. Its bead is furnished with a horn growing from 
the snout; its upper hp is long, pointed, and very 
pliable, serving to collect its food m the mouth ; its 
skin is naked, lying upon the body m folds. 

3. Two of these folds are remarkable, one above 
the shoulders, the other ov er the rump , the skin is of 
a brown coloui, and will turn a sharp-edged weapon. 

4. The horn is sometimes moie than tluee feet 
long, and grows from the solid bone ; thus aimed with 
a weapon that keeps off e\en the elephant and the 
tiger, and defended with a thick homy hide that lepels 
the claws of the lion, the Rhinoceros has nothing to 
fear fiom any animal. 

5. It is a native of the deseits of Asia and Afnca ; 
and is generally found m the extensive foiests inhabited 
by the elephant and the lion. 

6. It lues chiefly on vegetable food : it is therefoie 
of a peaceable and baimless disposition ; but it is not 
deficient in courage, disdaining to fly when attacked by 
any other animal 

7. It is particularly fond of the prickly branches 
of trees, and feeds upon such thorny shrubs as would 
be dangerous for otbei auimals either to gather or to 
swallow. 

8. The method of taking these animals is chiefly 
by watching them when they are m some marshy 
place, where they aie accustomed to sleep and wallow 
like hogs. If there happen to be an old and a young 
one together, the former is shot with fiie-arms, for no 
other instrument that can be v employed will enter its 
hide. "When the old one is killed, the young one is 
taken and tamed. 
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Lwsoh 9.— THE POX. 

1. The Fox is somewhat like the common dog in 
form, and is of the size of a spaniel. He has a long and 
straight tail, with the tip white. The skill of the Fox 
m foimmg his mansion ranks him among the higher 
order of quadiupeds. 

2 He burrows under film earth, and often where 
the roof of his dwelling 'is prevented fiom falling by 
the wattling of the loots of trees. His dwelling is 
geneially extensive, and he foims several avenues to it, 
foi his safety. Thus he seems to possess all the comforts 
which belong to a home, and which aie justly supposed 
to show supenor skill. 

3. In fine weather, the Fox often quits his retreat 
and basks at full length m the sun. He seeks his piey 
mostly by night, and often fai fiom his home. He 
destroys, for his food, various kinds of veimm. 

4. Poultry and young lambs fall into his power 
where he has secuie access to them. Beiries, snails, 
frogs, and other insects, are taken by him. He is 
fond of grapes, and the vineyards suffer veiy much 
from him. 

5 . He often hides pait of his prey beneath the 
roots of tiees. His quickness to discern his nrev and 
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his enemies is very great. The Fox has been found 
perfectly white ; but m very northern climes he is often 
black, and affords a fui of more value than that of 
almost any other animal. 

6. The cunning of the Fox has been in all ages 
proverbial. He is a crafty, lively creatuie, seeking Ins 
food ratbcr by fraud and address than byfoice; and 
nothing comes amiss to him. When at a loss foi othci 
food, he will attack a nest of wasps oi bees ; and, m 
spite of then stings, carry off the combs 


Lesson 10.— THE COMPLAINTS OF THE 
POOR. 

And wherefoie do the poor complain ? 

The lich man asked of me, — 

Come, walk abioad with me, I said, 

And I will answei thee 

’Twas evening, and the fiozen stieets 
Weie cheeiless to behold , 

And we weie wrapt and coated well, 

And yet veie \ery cold. 

We met an old bare-headed man, 

■ His locks weie few and white , 

I asked him what he did abroad, 

In that cold wmtei’s night. 

’Twas bitter keen, indeed, lie said, 

But at home no fii e had he, 

And therefore he had come abroad 
To ask for chanty. 
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We met a young bare-footed child, 

And she begg’d loud and bold ; 

I asked her what she did abroad, 

When th’ wind it blew so cold. 

She said her father was at home 
And he lay sick m bed ; 

And therefore was it she was sent 
Abroad to beg for bread. 

We saw a woman sitting down 
Upon a stone to rest, 

And she had a baby at hei back 
And anothei at her breast. 

I asked her why she loiter’d theie 
When th’ wind it was so chill : 

She turn’d hei head, and bade the child, 
That scream’d behind, be still. 

She told us that her husband serv’d, 

A soldier far away ; 

And theiefore to hei parish she 
Was begging back her way. 

I turn’d me to the lich man then, 

For silently stood he, 

You asked me why the poor complaiu. 
And these have answer’d thee. 


Lesson 11.— PRESENCE OF MIND. 

1. We should never seek danger, for that is follv: 
but if danger occur, we should call up courage, and 
meet it firmly and calmly. However cautious we' may 
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be. we cannot expect to pass through life without 
being occasionally in some danger. Our clothes, or 
the house we live in, may catch fire : we may be 
thrown into the watei ; 01 . when we i ravelin a carnage, 
the horse may take fright and run away with us. In 
such circumstances we may suffer great hurt, or we may 
even be killed But there is the less chance of our 
coming to harm if we act with prudence, and coolly do 
the best we can to save oiu selves. 

2. In danger, some aie so confounded by fright, 
that they are quite unable to do anything for their own 
protection or relief. The dangei is thus greater ; and 
they may be hurt or killed, when others would escape. 
In all dangers it is of the greatest consequence not to 
become alaimed. "We ought to try to keep ourselves 
quiet and watchful, so as to be able to do all that can 
be done to escape the impending e\ ll. This is called 
■preserving our presence of mind — a quality which is 
always admired. 

3. Anyone whose clothes catches file, ought not to 
run away for assistance. "While we stand or run, the 
clothes burn \ery quickly, and soon scoich the body. 
It is best to throw ourselves on the flooi, and loll our- 
selves there ; for then the burning does not proceed so 
rapidly. If we can wrap a carpet oi heavy coverlet 
closely round us, we shall almost instantly extinguish 
the flames. In making our way through a burning 
house, we ought not, if it be frill of smoke, to walk 
upright. "We are then in danger of being suffocated. 
It, is best to creep along on hands and knees, for the 
freest air is to be had close to the floor. If thrown 
into watei, and unacquainted with the art of swimming, 
we should not struggle oi splash, for then we shall soon 

E 
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smk. We should be as quiet as possible, and keep 
our lungs inflated with air. The body is lighter than 
•water, and is sure to lise to the surface, and .remain 
there, if we do not exeit ourselves too violently. 

4. If mn away with m a light vehicle by a 
frightened lioise, we should nob immediately throw 
oui selves out. We should sit quietly, if we can, till 
we consider what is best to be done. It may be almost 
likely that the hoise will stop itself, in which case no 
harm will occur. If it appear most piudent to leave 
the vehicle, we should try to let ourselves softly down 
behind. 


Lesson 12.— SONG- OF THE CONTENTED 
LABOURER. 

Let none but those who live in vain, 

The useful aits of life disdain ; 

While we an honest living gain, 

Of labour we will not complain. 

Though some for liches daily mourn, 

As if then lot could not be borne, 

With honest pnde from them we turn — 

No bread’s so sweet as that we earn. 

With food by our own hands supplied, 
We’ll be content whate’ei’s denied. 

The world would not impiove the store 
Of him who feels he wants no more ; 

Among the rich, among the great, 

For all their wealth and all their state, 
Theie’s many a heart not half so free 
Fiom caie, as humble honesty. 




CHAPTER IV. 



Llssojj 1 .— THE STORK. 

As Storks li,ve to a veiy gieat age, then limbs grow 
feeble, then featbeis fall off, and they aie not able to 
provide for then food, 01 foi then* safety. Being buds 
of passage they aie under another inconvenience ; for 
they are not able to remove themselves fiom one coimtiy 
to another at the usual season. At these times, it is 
said, their young ones assist them, covering them with 
then wings, and nourishing them with the waimtk of 
their bodies. 

They even bung them food m their beaks, and 
carry them fiom place to place on then hacks, 01 sup- 
port them with then wings. In this mannei they 
letum, as much as lies in then powei, the care which 
was bestowed on them when they were young in the 
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nest. Tliis is a striking example of filial piety, taught 
by mstmct, from which leason itself needs not he 
ashamed to take example. 

‘Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in tire land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.’ Among the Israelites, the least offence 
against a parent was punished m the most exemplary 
manner. 

Certainly, nothing can he more just or pioper than 
that we should love, honoiu, and succour those who are 
the very authors of oui being, and to whose tender care, 
under Heaven, we owe the continuance of it during the 
helpless state of oui infancy. 

Love, charity, and good offices, are what we owe to 
all mankind ; and he who omits them is guilty of neg- 
lect of duty. To our pai ents, however, more, and much 
moie, than all this is due: and when we are serving 
them, we ought to leflect, that, whatever difficulties we 
go through for their sake, we cannot do more for them 
than they have done for us : and that theie is no chance 
of our over-paying the vast debt of giatitude they have 
laid us under. 
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Lesson 2.— PRIDE IX CLOTHES. 

How pioud we are * how fond to show 
Our clothes, and call them rich and new ! 
"When the poor sheep and silkwoim wore 
That very clothing long before. 

The tulip and the butterfly 
Appear in gayer coats than I : 

Let me be diess'd fine as I will, 

Flies, worms, and flow rs excel me stall. 

Then will I set my heart to find 
Inward adonnngs of the mind ; 

Knowledge and virtue, truth and grace, 
These are the robes of richest dress. 

They never fade, they ne’er glow old, 

Xor fear the rain, nor moth, nor mould . 
They take no spot, but still refine ; 

The more they are worn, the more they i lime 
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Lesson 3.— STOEY OF PEASCOVIA. 

1. There once lived in Eussia a man named 
Lopouloff. In some way or other, he had offended the 
Emperor or Czar of Eussia. The Empeior was veiy 
angry, and so he sent Lopouloff and Ins wife and little 
daughter far away into Siberia. 

2. Siberia is a desolate country, and is many bundled 
miles from St. Peteisbuig. They were very unhappy 
m Siberia. The country was covered with woods, and 
those woods were filled with wild beasts. Besides, they 
had no pleasant friends around them. 

3. Prascovia, the little daughter of Lopouloff came, 
at length, to he fifteen years old ; she was a very good ' 
girl, andjoved her paients dearly. One day she dis- 
covered that her father was very sad, and that her 
mother was weeping. ‘Oh! my dear paients,’ said 
Prascovia, ‘why aie you so miserable ! Tell me and I 
will tiy to make you happy.’ 

4. e My dear child,’ said the mother of Prascovia, 

« we once lived in the city of St. Petersburg. There we 
were uch, tbeie we had friends, and there we were 
happy. But the Emperor was angry, and he sent us 
far away to this wild countiy. Here we are pooi, alone, . 
and wretched.’ 

5. ‘ My dear mother,’ said Prascovia, ‘ let me go to 
the Emperor. I will tell him that my father is innocent ; 

I will tell him that you are unhappy; I will entreat lum 
to let you return to St. Petersburg. The Empeioi is 
kind, and he will not refuse a lequest so reasonable.’ 

6. ' The paients of Prascovia would not at first allow 
her to think of going to see the Emperor. But she 
often entreated them io let her go, and at length 
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obtained their consent, though they had many fears 
that she -would meet with dangers and misfortunes by 
the way. 

7. Prascovia immediately prepaied to set out for 
St Petersburg. She had a very great distance to go ; 
she had no one to go with her, and she had no money ; 
but she asked God to take caie of her m hei long 
journey. She then bade her deal paients farewell, and 
set forward on foot to see the Emperoi. I cannot tell 
you all that happened to Prascovia in her long journey; 
but I will tell you a part of hei adventiues. 

8. One day as she was passing through a forest, it 
began to ram and blow very hard. Pretty soon the 
wind blew down a large tree across her path ; she was 
very much frightened and lan into a thick part of the 
woods. Night soon came on, and she could not find 
the path. She wandered about m the darkness for a 
long time. She was very hungry, very cold, and wet, 
but she was obliged to stay m the woods all night. 


Lesson 4.— THE STORY OF PRASCOVIA. 

(Continued.) 

1. In the morning, a man came along with a cart 
and earned Piascovia to a village. In getting out of 
the cart, she fell into the mud and coveied hei self with 
it. She then went to some of the houses in the village, 
and told the people that she was veiy cold and very 
hungry. They told her to go away, and called her a 
thief. 
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2. She then went to the church, but the door was 
shut. She. sat down upon the steps of the church, 
and some wicked boys came and called her a thief. 
She now prayed to Heaven to take caie of her; and 
by-and-by a kind woman came and took Prascovia to 
her own house, and gave her some food and some 
clothes. After staying a few days, Prascovia thanked 
the woman for her kindness and protection, and set out 
again on hei journey. 

3. As she was passing near a small village on her 
way, she was attacked by several dogs. One of them 
caught hold of her frock with his teeth, and anothei 
endeavoured to bite hei. In this danger she again 
prayed for help; a man came from the village soon 
after, drove away the dogs, and saved Prascovia. 

4. It c am e to be winter, and the winter in Russia 
is far more severe than it is in this country. The 
snow was deep, and the wind was very cold. Pras* 
covia’s dress was veiy thm, and she shivered as she 
travelled along the deep snow-path. 

5. Happily she was ovei taken by some men with 
sledges, and one of them permitted her_ to ride. But 
she suffered so much from the cold, that she could not 
have gone further, had not one of the men permitted 

1 her to wear his sheep-skin cloak. This kept her waim, 
and she went along very comfortably. 

6. At length poor Piascovia was taken sick, she 
could not proceed on her journey, and for a long time 
stayed with some charitable people, who took care of 
her. By-and-by she recovered, and again set out on 
her journey. 

7. After more than a year, having travelled a vast 
distance, and suffered a gieat variety of distress, Pi as- 
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covia arrived at St. Peteisbuig. She went to the 
palace of the Empeioi. and there she saw the Empress, 
who received her with great kindness and took her to 
the Emperor. 

8. Prascovia told lum her story. He listened with 
wonder, and promised to set her fathei at libeity. He 
then gave hei some money, and she went away. 

9. The Empeioi soon sent a messenger to Pras- 
covia's father in Sibena, to tell lum that he might 
return. Lopouloff and Ins wife received the intelligence 
with gieat joy. They soon set out foi St. Petersburg, 
and arrived there in safety. They heie met then 
daughter, who was delighted to see them* and once 
more Lopouloff and lus family weie happy. 


Lesson 5. — TRY AGAIN. 

King Bruce of Scotland flung himself down 
In a lonely mood to think , 

"Tis true he was monaich, and woie a ciown, 
But his heait was beginning to sink. 

For he had been tiymg to do a gieat deed, 

To make his people glad ; 

He had tried, and tued, but couldn’t succeed * 
And so he became quite sad. 

He flung himself down in low despair, 

As grieved as man "Could be ; 

And after awhile, as he pondeied there, 

' “ I’ll give it all up,"’ said he. 
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Now just at the moment a spider dropp’d, 
With its silken cobweb clue; 

And the king in the midst of his t hinking , stopp’d 
To see what the spidei would do. 

’Twas a long way up to the ceiling dome,- 
And it bung by a rope so fine, 

That how it could get to its cobweb home, 

King Biuce could not divine. 

It soon began to cling and crawl 
Straight up with long endeavour ; 

But down it came, with a slippery sprawl, 

As near the ground as ever. 

Up, up, it ran, not a second it stay’d 
To utter the least complaint; 

Till it fell still lower, and theie it laid, 

A little dizzy and faint. 

Its head giew steady — again it went, 

And tiavelled a half yard higher ; 

’Twas a delicate thread it had to tread, 

And a load where its feet would tire. 

' Again it fell and swung below, 

But again it quickly mounted ; 

Till up and down, now fast, now slow, 

Nine brave attempts were counted. 

* Suie,’ cued the king, c that foolish thing 
Will strive no more to climb , 

When it toils so haid to leach and cling, 

And tumbles every time.’ 
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But up the insect went once moic, 

All me ! *tis an anxious minute ; 

He's only a foot from his cobweb door. 

Ob, say will be lose or win it 1 

Steadily, steadily, inch by inch, 

Higher and higliei he got; 

And a bold little run at the veiy last pinch 
Put him into his native cot. 

‘ Bravo, bravo ! ’ the king cried out, 

‘ All honour to those who try ; 

The spider up there defied despair ; 

He conquei'd, — and why shouldn’t 1 9 ’ 

And Bruce of Scotland braced lus mind, 
And gossips tell the tale, 

That he tried once moie, as he tried befoie, 
And that time did not fail. 

Pay goodly heed, all ye who read, 

And beware of saying ‘ I can’t ! ’ 

'Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 
To Idleness, Folly, and Want. 

Whenever you find your heart despair 
Of doing some goodly thing, 

Con over this strain, try bravely again, 

And remembei the Spider and King ! 
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Lesson 6.— THE HUMAN BODY. 

1. The human body consists of thiee piincipal 
parts — the head, the trunk, and the limbs. These are 
made of bones, muscles, the fat, nerves, blood-vessels, 
skin, &c. 

2. The bones compose the skeleton *, the muscles 
constitute the flesh; the fat is a soft pulpy matter 
beneath the skin ; and the skin is the covering of the 
whole. 

3. The head is the uppermost part of the body, 
and is so placed as to guide the whole ; it is capable 
of turning in almost any direction, either upwards 
and downwards, or from side to side. The head is 
composed of two parts — the skull and the face. 

4. The skull is a hard case of bone, within which 
the brain is lodged and secured. It is thus carefully 
protected, because an injury to the bram might cause 
instant death. The skull is covered with hair ; its 
different parts aie the crown or the top, the back part 
or occiput, the forehead, and the sides. 
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5. The features of the face are the eyes, the eye- 
brows. the checks, the nose, the lips, the teeth, and the 
chin. The eyes aie provided with eyelids, eyelashes, and 
eyebrows, which protect them fiom too much light and 
air. and from dust and insects The nose is diuded 
into two part®, the openings of which aie called nostrils. 
The lips protect the teeth, and assist m eating and 
talking. They are remarkably flexible. The teeth are 
thirty-two in number; they aie set fast in the jaws, 
and meet with great force when the jaws are piessed 
together. The chief organs of taste are found m the 
tongue and palate. 

6. The chm gives firmness and figuie to the face. 
The ear is the organ of hearing; the passage of 
the eai is winding, and is defended fiom dust and 
insects by small hairs; a waxy substance formed w'ltlnn 
the ear keeps the passage moist, and protects this 
organ. 

Ob?. — Tile parts of the body should be veiy clearly explained by 
diagrams, prints, &c 


Lesson 7.— THE HUMAN BODY.— ( Continued.) 

1. The trunk is that poition of the body which 
is situated between the neck and the lowei limbs. Its 
parts are, the shoulders, the chest, the libs, the belly, 
and the back. The upper pait of the trunk is the chest. 
The sides of the chest aie the ribs. All the nbs aie 
joined at one end to the spine, and some of them to 
. the breast-bone at the othei end. The spine is some- 
times called the back-bone. 
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3. The upper limbs aie the arms, the hands, and 
the fingers. The arms are fixed to the trunk at the 
shoulders ; the hands to the arms at the ■wrists, and the 
fingers to the hands at the knuckles. The inner part 
of the hand is the palm ; the closed hand is called the 
fist. The arms and hands are so formed as to enable 
a man either to handle "with delicacy, or to grasp with 
power. 

3. The lowei limbs consist of the legs and the 
feet. The leg consists of two parts, joined at the 
knee; the upper pait is called the thigh; of the 
lower part, the front is called the shin, and the back 
is called the calf. The leg extends fiom the hip to 
the 'ankle; the foot fiom the ankle to the extremi- 
ties of the toes The back of the foot is the heel; 
the upper part of the foot is the instep ; the under part 
is the sole. The foot is an aieh supported by the 
heel and the foie-pait ; the middle seldom touches the 
ground. 

4. The different parts of the body are held together 
by joints. The joints aie at the shouldeis, the elbows, 
the fingers, the hips, the knees, the ankles, the toes, and 
the jaws. The fingers and the toes hare numerous 
smaller joints. The back-bone is a pillar of bones and 
joints, and is very flexible. The head moves on the 
first and second joints of the spine. 

5. The principal bones aie the skull, the jaw-bone, 
the bieast-bone, the shoulder-blades, the spine, the nbs, 
and the bones of the arms, hands, thighs, shins, and 
ieet. The bones are kept in then places by muscles, 
tendons, and bands of fibres called ligaments. The 
muscles are the flesh. They aTe thickest in the middle, , 
and at each end ai e attached to the bones. The tendons 
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are the ends of the muscles ; they aie fastened to the 
bones. 

6. The heart is a huge hollow muscle behind the 
breast-bone, and neaily m the centie of the chest ; it, 
is situated between two lungs, and is piotected by the 
ribs. From the heart the blood is conveyed to all 
parts of the body, by vessels called arteries. Fiom the 
artenes the blood passes into the veins (another system 
of tubes like the arteries), and returns to the heart. 

7. The lungs aie situated m the highest part of the 
chest, one on each side ; they are light and full of air- 
cell*;, which expand and conti act by the action of 
breathing. When we breathe an mwaids, the air-cells 
open and the lungs expand ; w lien we breathe air out- 
wards, the an-cells close, and the lungs contract. The 
heart and lungs aie the chief oigans of life. 


Lesson 8.— KING- LEAR. 

Lear, one of the kings of England, had three 
daughters, Gronenl, Regan, and Cordelia. When he 
giew old and infirm, he thought it proper to many hi» 
daughters, and divide his kingdom among them. But 
wishing fiist of all to know which of them loved him 
best, he resolved to tiy them, by asking each sepaiately. 

G-oneril, the eldest, knowing too well hei fathers 
weakness, made answer, "that she loved him above hei 
own soul. ‘ Then,’ said the old man, overjoyed, c to thee 
and to the husband thou shalt choose, I gi\e the thud 
part of my realm.’ 

Regan, the second daughter, being asked the same 
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question, and hoping to obtain an equal share of her 
father’s bounty, made answer, that she loved him above 
all creatures ; and so leceived an equal reward with her 
sister. 

The king then pioeeeded to ask Cordelia, his 
youngest daughter, whom he had hitherto loved most 
tenderly of the thiee. But though she perceived how 
much the two eldest had gained by then flattery, yet 
she could not be induced to make any other than a 
solid and virtuous answer. £ Father,’ says she, { I love 
you as a child ought to love a paient. They who pretend 
to more than this, do but flatter you.’ 

The old man, sony to hear this, wished her to recall 
those woids, and a second time demanded what love she 
bore to him ; but she repeated the answer she had made 
before. 

‘ Then hear thou,’ said Lear, in a passion, ' what thy 
ingratitude hath gained for thee. Because thou hast 
not reverenced thy aged father equal to thy sisters, thou 
shalt have no pait of my kingdom or my riches.’ And, 
soon after, he bestowed m marriage his two eldest 
daughters, Gonenl on the duke of Albany, and Regan 
on the duke of Cornwall, putting them in the piesent 
possession of half his kingdom, and promising them the 
rest at his death. But the wisdom, piudence, and othei 
accomplishments of Cordelia, soon spiead her name 
abroad, and at last reached the eai of Aganippus, king 
of France, who, disiegardmg the loss of dowry, took her 
to wife. 

After this, king Lear, moie and more drooping with 
years, became an easy prey to his daughters and theft 
husbands; who, by their daily encroachments seized 
the whole kingdom, the king being obliged to reside 
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with Ins eldest daughtei, attended only by thieescoie 
knights. But they seeming too numerous and dis- 
ordeily for continual guests, weie soon reduced to 
thirty. 

Not brooking that affront, the king betakes himself 
to his second daughtei. But he had not been long 
there when a diffeience aiismg among the ciowded 
family, file only aie buffeted to attend him. Back 
again he goes to his eldest daughtei, hoping she could 
not but ha\e moie pity on his giey bans , but she now 
refuses to admit lnm at all unless he will be contented 
with one attendant. 

At last lie called to lemembiance his youngest 
daughter, Coideka. and acknowledging how tiue hei 
words had been, though lie entei tamed but little hope 
of lelief fiom one whom he had so much mjuied, he 
lesohed to make an expenment, if his misery might 
soften hei. With this view he goes ovei to Fiance. 

Now might be seen the diffeience between the silent 
01 'modestly-expressed affection of some children to 
their parents, and the talkative obsequiousness of otheis, 
while the hope of mlieiitance actuates them, and on the 
tongue’s end enlaiges then duty. 

Cordelia, healing of liei fathei’s distiess, pours foith 
true filial teais, and not enduring that either she her- 
self, her husband, oi any at couit, should see him m 
such a forlorn condition as his messengei described, 
ciders one of hei most tiusty seivants fast to convey 
him privately towaids a seapoit town, there to anay 
him, and furnish him with such attendants as became 
his dignity, that then, as fiom lus fiist landing, he 
might send woi d to liei husband, Aganippus. Which 
done, Coidelu, with the king liei husband, and many 

t 
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of the nobility of his realm. Trent out to meet king 
Lear: and after all manner of honourable and joyful 
entertainment at the court of Aganippe. Cordelia, 
vdtk a powerful army, returned to England, to replace 
her father upon the throne. 

Her filial affection was rewarded with such success, 
in this undertaking, that she soon vanquished her 
undutiful sisters and their husbands : and Lear again 
obtained the crown which he continued to enjoy some 
years in peace. "When he died. Cordelia caused him. 
with all regal solemnities, to be buried in the town of 
Leicester. 


Less os 9.— THE WHITE OR POLAR BEAR. 

X. These a nimals inhabit the Polar Seas in vast 
numbers; when roused by hunger, their ferocity is 
tremendous. They are not only met with on the land, 
but are often seen performing short voyages on the 
floating masses of ice, which abound in those seas. 
Sometimes they are drifted in this manner, from 
Greenland to the shores of Iceland : but they no sooner 
land than the natives arm themselves; and repel the 
fierce and unwelcome intruders. Their hunger being 
sharp after their cold voyage- they do not hesitate to 
attack anyone who comes in their way: hut we are 
told, the natives can always contrive to escape, if they 
can only throw something in Bruins way. to attract 
his attention and amuse Mm. A glove is sutdcien- mr 
tMs purpose- as the curious animal will not leave it. till 
he has turned every finger inside out. It takes Mm a 
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long time to do tins with clumsy paws ; and whilst he 
is thus occupied, his intended victim gets cleai away. 

2. How should you like a huge, shaggy, white bear 
foi your fellow-passengei in a boat’ Sometimes it 
happens that the pool Gieenlander and his wife get 
such a companion, by going too neai the loose ice, on 
which one of these gentlemen may chance to be floating, 
thinking it a very convenient method of getting to 
shore he will suddenly jump in, and sometimes overturn 
the little vessel in so doing . if this does not happen, 
the poor people aie obliged to bear his company as 
well as they can, and row their bulky passenger to 
shore. 

3. ]\Iany years ago, the ciew of a boat belonging to 
a ship employed in the whale-fishery, saw a bear at a 
little distance fiom them on the ice; they fired and 
wounded him. The animal immediately set up a 
dieadful howl, and ran along the ice towards the boat. 
Befoie he reached it, a second shot was fired, which hit 
him. This rendered him still more furious. He swam 
up to the boat, intending to get on board ; and would 
no doubt have done so, but having placed one of his 
fore-feet on the gunwale, a sailor struck it with his 
hatchet. The animal, however, continued to swim after 
the boat till he reached the ship, although several more 
shots weie fired at him, all of which took effect. On 
leaching the ship he immediately climbed up on the 
deck. The sailors fled into the shrouds, whither the 
undaunted bear was pursuing them, when anothei shot 
laid him dead on the deck. 

4. An icebeig is a stupendous floating mass 0 f ice, 
often using to the height of eighty or one bundled feet. 
Vhen broken up by the increasing warmth of the 
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summei sun, and drifted into more southern latitudes, 
they present a truly magnificent spectacle, reflecting 
the rays of the sun in lambow-colours on their glassy 
suiface. The crew of a boat belonging to the Isabella 
(the vessel in which Captain Parry made his voyage of 
discovery to the Aictic legions), weie one day sailing 
round one of these enormous icebergs, for the sake of 
ascertaining its dimensions. Wishing to ascend its 
slippery sides, they made fast a lope to the top of the 
berg, and were all scrambling up, when the man who 
took the lead, on looking round saw a white bear at a 
short distance fiom him. Instantly the men prepared 
to attack him with lances, muskets, and boaiding 
pikes ; but seeing so foimidable a party, the bear took 
to his heels, and disappeaied on the opposite side of the 
beig. The sailois having previously examined the 
whole place, felt sure of catching him, and divided 
themselves into two parties for the purpose of hemming 
him in; but much to their disappointment, they found 
that he had leaped off the berg at a place where they 
supposed it to be about fifty feet in height. On looking 
over the precipice, seveial large fiagments of ice weie 
seen floating on the bottom, on one of which he was no 
doubt killed, as he was never seen afterwards. 

5. Bears aie so remaikably attached to each other, 
that the hunter never dares to file at a young one while 
the parent is on the spot, foi if the cub happens to be 
killed, she becomes so enraged, that she will either 
revenge herself or die m the attempt ; if, on the con- 
tiary. the mother should be shot, the cub will continue 
with hei long aftei she is dead 
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Lesson 10.— A MORNING IN SPRING. 

Lo ! the bright, the rosy morning, 

Calls me forth to take the air ; 

Cheerful spring, with smiles returning, 
Ushers id the new-born year. 

Nature now in all her beauty, 

With her gentle moving tongue, 

Prompts me to the pleasing duty 
Of a grateful morning song. 

See the early blossoms springing ! 

See the merry lambkins play ' 

Hear the lark and linnet singing 
Welcome to the new-born day. 

Vernal music, softly soundmg, 

Echoes thiough the verdant grove ; 

Nature now with life abounding, 

Swells with harmony and love 

Now the kind refreshing showers, 

Water all the plains aiound , 

Springing grass, and painted flowers 

' In the smiling meads abound. 

Now, then vernal dress lesummg, 

Leafy robes adorn the trees ; 

Odours now, the air pei fuming, 

Sweetly swell the gentle bieeze. 

Praise to Thee, thou Great Creatoi , 
Praise be thine from eveiy tongue : 

Join my soul, with eveiy cieatiue, 

Join the um vernal song! 
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Lesson 11.- THE PEACHES. 

1. A certain gentleman brought home sis peaches 
from a garden in. the country, the most beautiful that 
could be seen. His children saw the fruit for the first 
time. On this account they wondered; but were very 
much pleased with the beautiful peaches with rosy 
cheeks and soft down. 

2. The gentleman divided them among his four sons 
and two nephews. 

3. In the evening, as the children were going to 
their bed-chambers, they were asked by the gentle- 
man : — 

4. 4 Well, how did those fine peaches taste ? ’ 

5. 4 They were very nice, dear father,’ said Mahendra, 
the eldest. ‘It is a beautiful fruit, somewhat acid, yet 
of so mild a flavour ! I have saved the stone, and intend 
to rear a tiee out of it.’ 

6. 4 Well done,’ said the father ; 4 that I call pru- 
dently providing for the futuie, as it becomes a wise 
man to do.’ 

7. 4 1 have also eaten mine up,’ said Brojendia, the 
youngest, 4 and thrown away the stone ; and my eldest 
brother gave me half of his. Oh, it tasted so sweet, and 
melted in one’s mouth.’ 

8. 4 Well,’ said the father, 4 to be suie you have acted 
naturally as children are wont to do.’ 

9. Then began Jogendra, the second son : — 4 1 don’t 
think so highly of the fruit. We have heie many fruits 
more delicious, such as the mango and lichi. Some of 
our fiuits aie much laiger, and at the same time sweet 
and nourishing.’ 4 Well,’ said the fathei, 4 Jogendia is 
discriminating. It is well foi youth to judge' caiefully 
of all things.’ 
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10. ‘ What have you done with youi’s 9 ’ said he to 
the third. ‘ I gave mine to my mothei and sistex to 
eat,’ said Nagendra smiling. ‘ Nagendra has a loving 
heart,’ remaiked the fathei. 

11. The nephews weie then questioned, and Nai- 
endra, the youngei, said: — ‘Uncle, I ate half of my 
peach, and gave half to cousin Nagendia. It*s a nice 
fiuit — when you go to the gaiden again, please bring 
some more for us, Uncle. ‘ I will,’ said the gentleman, 
‘ childien that love then biotheis and cousins are liked 
by all, and live a happy life.’ 

12. ‘ And you, Suiendia,’ said the gentleman to the 
othei nephew, ‘what have you done 9 ’ Suiendra can- 
didly answered : — ‘I took my peach to my neighbours 
son, Sham, who has a fevei. His parents were not 
willing to take it, but I laid it on Sham’s bed and came 
away.’ 

13. ‘How, children,’ asked the gentleman, ‘ who has 

made the best use of his peach 9 ’ * Suiendia 1 ’ called 

they ail, except Suiendia, who lemamed silent. 


Lesson 12. — THE BETTER LAND. 

* I heai thee speak of the bettei land ; 

Thou callest its children a happy band 
Mother 1 0 wheie is that radiant shoie 9 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no moie ? 

Is it wheie the flowei of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flies dance tluougk the myitle boughs 9 ’ 
‘Not theie, not theie, my child!’ 
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4 Is it wlieie tlie featheiy palm-trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 

Or midst the green islands on glittering seas,' 
Where fragrant forests peifume the hreeze, 

And strange bright birds, on their staiiy wings. 
Bear the rich hues of all glonous things 9 ’ 

4 Not theie, not there, my child !’ 

4 Is it far away in some region old, 

Wheie the nveis wander o’er sands of gold ? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And the diamond lights up the seciet mine, 
And the pearl gleams from the coral stiand, 

Is it there, sweet mother ! that bettei land ? ’ 

4 Not theie, not there, my child 1* 

4 Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 

Ear hath not heaid its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fan — 

Sorrow and death may not enter there : 

Time doth not bieathe on its fadeless bloom; 
Far beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 

4 It is there, it is there, my child ! ’ 



CHAPTER Y. 

Lesson 1 .— PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 

1. We cannot see any fellow-cieatuie m failing 
health, or actual sickness, without pity, and we are 
called upon to help and relieve such persons as far as 
we can. To visit the sick is one of the most amiable 
duties of humanity. It weie well, nevertheless, were 

' we to keep clearly in view that it is oui duty to study, 
by all means, to avoid putting our neighbours to this 
trouble. 

2. When a man is sick, his usefulness to himself 
and others is lost He becomes a burden on those 
around him. Theie is, therefore, a land of merit m 
preserving health. For similai reasons a man deserves 
some honour for living to a good old age. It is often no 
blame to be cut off early ; for life is exposed to many 
injuries, which cannot wholly, if at all, be avoided. 
But no one can attain old age -without having used 
some degree of care, and exercised some self-denial; 
and care and self-denial aie woithy of praise. 

3. The longer too that we keep up life with health 
and activity we may be said to have been the better 
bargain to society, as what was laid out for us in our 
early days both in our suppoit and education, will thus 
lme been the bettei lepaid, 
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4. Man has been so foimed by Ms Cieatoi, that 
with fair treatment from himself and others, and barring 
liuifcful accidents, he will live about seventy years or 
moie. In reality a vast number of people die long 
before that age. This is because of their hav ing wil- 
fully or otheiwise broken some of the rules of health, 
or been exposed to some kind of huit, too severe to be 
remedied. 

5. Man iequires for his health, pure air to breathe, 
sufficiency — and no moie than a sufficiency — of simple 
food, clothing to keep him in equal temperature, a 
dwelling to piotect him from the seventy of weather, 
with occupation for his mind, and objects for his social 
feelings. Exposed, on the contrary, to bad or tainted 
aii, eating or diinking intemperately, remaining un- 
protected from the violent changes of the temperature, 
or a piey to idle dullness or a melancholy life, he will 
lose his health, and, peikaps, have his days cut shoit, 
It is oiu duty to study how to pieseive health. The 
greatest of eaithly blessings is a sound mind in a sound 
body. 

6. Besides the ailments which befall individuals for 
breach oi neglect of the laws of health, there aie certain 
diseases, — as feveis, eholeia, and small-pox, — wMck 
attack laige numbeis of people at once, passing by con- 
tagion or infection from One to anothei, and of course 
involving many who have not been violating those laws. 
Such diseases have all of them taken their rise in dis- 
obedience to the laws of health somewhere, in insufficient 
food, in mtempeiance, in want of cleanliness or m living 
in damp, ill-aired situations; and their destroying the 
guilty and innocent alike should be accepted as a reason 
for all of us seeking, as fai as we can, to pievent such 
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errors in our neighbours, not leaung them to transgress 
in ignorance. It shows that we must not he selfish 
even in our vntues, but that we must be always trying 
to take our fellow-creatures along with us m similai 
virtues. We are also reminded by it that the poor and 
the helpless have constant claims upon the able-bodied 
and the rich. 

7. E\ eryone must now see how impoitant it is foi 
us all, that each person should live in a well-aired 
house, and be temperately nourished and comfoitably 
clothed. It is clear, that anyone who continues to 
occupy a damp house, to sleep in very close rooms, to 
neglect cleanliness, and to eat and drink mtemperatoiy, 
commits a kind of misdemeanoiu towaids society, 
seeing that his consequent bad health is an incon- 
venience and a loss to the woild It is particulaily 
blameable on the pait of fathers of families to neglect 
or bieak the rules of health ; foi when any such peison 
is carried off prematurely by disease, his family loses 
his protection and support, and becomes moie 01 less a 
burden to others. We are manifestly bound to do 
everything m our power to promote cleanly living, and 
to improve the dwellings as well as the habits of all 
around us. 

Tis a duty to study the lules of good health, 

To ourselves, as it gives us ease, vigour, and wealth , 
To others , because while we give the less trouble, 

Of service to them we may render the double. 


Lesson 2. — EXEECISE. 

1. All the paits of the human frame have been 
formed for activity Woik oi exercise is then destiny 
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The things furnished on. earth for the supply of our 
wants require much to be done to them by man’s 
hands and man’s ingenuity, before they can be service- 
able to us. In order, therefore, that these benefits may 
be secured, we are provided with bodily and mental 
faculties, in harmony with all the various kinds of work 
to be done. 

2. When the bodily faculties are duly used or exer- 
cised, the design of Providence is fulfilled ; the bodily 
functions go on as they are appointed to do, and health 
is maintained. If, on the contrary, we lead an idle 
life, and seldom take any exercise, the law of Nature is 
destroyed; the body languishes, and becomes flabby 
aad feeble. 

3. The mental faculties follow the same rule. They 
are designed to be constantly active, in maintaining 
and improving our position on earth, in adapting things 
to our needs — in devising, in choosing, and in thinking; 
and if, from any cause, we fail to exercise them, they 
fall out of order, and become unhealthy. 

4. Whenever any bodily or mental faculty is exer- 
cised, it is kept in strength and even improved. It 
happens to many that they are not called upon to 
labour with their bodies, but only with their minds ; 
and have to spend much of their time in sitting at a 
desk or in a shop. Some do not need to labour for 
bread with their body or their mind. Such persons 
are nevertheless under the laws of Nature, just as much 
as other people ; and if they do not keep their various 
faculties in exercise, they will fall out of health. Out- 
of-door sports, excursions, and walks are required y 
them to keep he bodily system in health. A. walk of 
a few miles each day is the readiest kind of exercise 
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which persons in general can obtain ; and it will be of 
greater service if taken in company with a cheerful 
friend, or with some end in view, as visiting an inte- 
resting place, or searching for natural objects, &c. A 
solitary walk without an object does comparatively 
little good. 


Lessor 3. — FLATTERY. 

Every one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in misery ; 

Words are easy like the wind ; 
Faithful friends ’tis hard to find. 
Every man will be thy friend 
While thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But, if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call ; 

If he be addict to nee, 

Quickly him they will entice ; 

But, if fortune once do fiown, 

Then farewell his great renown - 
They that fawn'd on him before, 
Seek his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed, 

He will keep thee in thy need. 

If thou sorrow, he will weep , 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep ; 

Thus of every grief in heart 
He with thee doth bear a part : 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering toe. 
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Lesson 4.— LODGING. 

1. Men need tlie shelter of a house or dwelling. 
The savage is content with a hut of but one apartment, 
and without windows. Among civilised people, the 
humblest kind of dwelling is a cottage usually contain- 
ing two or more apartments, one for cooking and eating, 

, another for sleeping. There are other houses of various 
sizes, for persons of various degrees of wealth, up to 
the palaces of punces. The best houses are built of 
stone or brick, have handsome wood-woik, and aie fur- 
nished with seats, beds, and many other articles daily 
needed in the course of our lives. 

2. It is important that a house should be m a dry, 
well-aired situation, not placed on damp ground, or too 
closely surrounded with other houses or with trees ; for 
then it cannot be healthful. It is also important that 
the apaitmenbs should be always undeigoing change of 
air or ventilation, in ordei that the inmates may not 
have to be always breathing the same air over again. 
Every time we breathe, we give out from the lungs a 
quantity of a certain land of air which cannot be in- 
haled again without, injury. 

3. At every inspiration or draught of breath, we 
need pure air to purify the blood, which has ciiculated 
through the body and lost its nourishing properties. 
To sleep a whole night in a close small room is exceed- 
ingly hurtful to health. Connected with every house 
there should be undeiground passages for conveying 
away refuse and noxious matter of all kinds, and the an 
from such passages should never be allowed to return 
into the dwelling, for it is veiy injiuious to health. No 
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such thing as a dung-heap. 01 a receptacle of dirty 
water, should he allowed to exist close to a house. 

In cot and in mansion, m parloui and hed, 

Let pure air m plenty around me he shed : 

The air of rooms or close beds to inhale, 

Will make the robustest look sickly and pale. 

Let all noisome matters be mo\ed far away, 

'Tuill lengthen your life out for many a day. 


Lesson 5 .— THE SAILOR-BOYS GOSSIP. 

You say, deal mamma, it is good to be talking 
With those who kindly endeai oui to teach. 

And I think I’ve learnt something while I was walking 
Along with a sailor-boy down on the beach. 

He told me of lands where he soon will be going, 
Where humming-buds scaicelyare biggei than bees; 

Wheie the mace and the nutmeg togethei are growing, 
And cinnamon formeth the baik of the tiees. 

He told me that islands far out m the ocean 
Are mountains of coral that insects have made, 

And I fieely confess I had hardly a notion 
That insects woik m the way that he said. 

He spoke of wide deserts where sand-clouds are flying, 
Ho shade for the brow and no glass foi the faet, 

Where camels and travellers often lie dying, 

Gasping for water, and scoiching with heat. , 
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He told me of places far away in the East. 

"Where the topaz, and ruby, and sapphire are found; 
"Where you never are safe from the snate and the beast. 
For the serpent, and lion, and tiger abound. 

He declared he had gazed on a very high mountain. 
Spurting out volumes of sulphur and smote, 

That bums day and night like a fiery fountain, 
Pouring forth ashes that blacken and choke. 

I thought our own Thames was a very great stream, 
"With its waters so fresh and its current so strong; 
But how tiny onr largest of rivers must seem 

To those he has sailed on, three thousand miles long! 

He spoke, dear mamma, of so many strange places, 
"With people who neither have cities nor kings; 

Who wear skins on their shoulders and paint their faces. 
And Eve on the spoils which their hunting-field firings. 

He told me of waters, whose wonderful felling 

Sends clouds of white foam and a thundering sound, 
With a voice that for ever is loud and appalling, 

And roam like a Eon for many leagues round. 

Oh! I long, dear mamma, to learn more of these stories 
From books that are written to please and to teach; 
And I wish I could see half the curious glories 
The sailor-hoy told me of, down on the beach. 


Lessos 6. — BEXJAMEs FfiAWKLIW. 

1. Benjamin Franklin was the son of a taHow- 
chandler at Boston in Worth America. His father, who 
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was a poor man, brought him up as a punter. Ben- 
jamin was fond of reading, and spent all the money he 
could spare in buying books. At the same time, he 
did not neglect his work. He lived spaungly, and 
never wasted his time. 

2. When seventeen years old, he removed to Phila- 
delphia, another city in Koith America, and there 
worked for some time with a printer named ICeimer. 
He was already, by his talents and diligence, able to 
wnte a letter m neat and proper language. It chanced 
that the Governor of the province saw a letter he had 
written, and thought so highly of it, that he went to 
seek for the young punter at his mastei’s shop, and 
invited him to his house. 

3. Franklin soon after went to London, wlieie he 
worked for some time with larious printers. While 
the other workmen spent two or three rupees a week on 
beer, and were thus muddling their brains, Benjamin 
drank no fermented 01 spmtuous liquors; and tliu«, 
while much clearer in the head, and much healthier 
than they, he saved a little money. 

4. At twenty yeais of age, he returned much im- 
proved to Philadelphia, where, soon after, he set up in 
business with Mr. Kenner. He was now extremely 
industrious. Every day, he composed or arranged the 
types of a sheet of a small folio, besides attending to 
other business. His neighbours, pleased with his dili- 
gence, his honest and correct behaviour, and his lively 
talents, brought him all the business they could ; and 
thus he could not fail to prosper. 

5. He now set up a newspaper, which he conducted 
with so much prudence and ability that it acquired a 
peat circulation, and biouglit him much profit, Still, 
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however, to show that he was not spoilt by his success, 
lie dressed very plainly, lived frugally, and would 
sometimes be seen wheeling along a barrow containing 
the paper which he had purchased for his printing- 
office. He then set up as a stationer, commenced a 
subscription library, and began to publish an annual 
work, entitled Poor Rickard’s Almanac , which con- 
tained a deal of prudent and sensible advice. Still 
amidst all his cares, he gave much of his time to the 
'improvement of his mind. 

6. At thirty, so gi eat was the respect he had gained 
amongst his fellow -citizens, that he was appointed Clerk 
to the House of Assembly for the province, and next 
vear he became Deputy Post Master. He set up a 
society for cultivating science, and established a superior 
academy for the education of youth. Almost all the 
public affairs of the province weie more or less directed 
by Benjamin Franklin. 

7. Afterwards, he engaged in scientific investiga- 
tions. In the year 1752, by means of a kite, he drew 
down electricity from the* thunder-clouds, by which he 
was the first to show that lightning and the electric 
fluid axe the same thing. When he had arrived at a 
mature period of life, the American provinces and 
England engaged m a wai, which ended m the former 
beco ming independent of the latter. In this contest 
Fr anklin took a leading part. Thus Benjamin Fianklin 
concluded his life with wealth and honour far above 
that of most men, though he had originally entered 
upon life as a very poor boy. 
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Lesson 7.— THE COCOA-NUT. 

1. The Cocoa-nut tree belongs to the family of 
-Palms, and is certainly one of the most important 
among them on account of its gieat usefulness. Bo- 
tanists mention seveial species of cocoas, natives of Asia, 
Africa, or America. The common cocoa-nut tree is 
supposed to he indigenous m the south coast of Asia ; 
but it has been introduced into nearly all tropical 
countries. It tlmves best near the sea-coast, never 
being found much beyond the distance of a thousand 
miles from its faiounte element. On some of the 
islands in the Indian and Pacific Oceans it glows wild. 

2. This graceful palm rises, like a slender column, 
to the height of foity or fifty feet (some attain sixty 
feet and upwards); and wherever it glows, impiesses 
the scenery with a pictuiesque chaiactei. The tiunk 
is naked, slightly tapeimg, and ciowned with a tuft of 
sixteen or eighteen laige leaves. Each leaf is from 
twelve to fourteen feet in length, and consists of a 
number of spike-like leaflets, giowing in pans along 
the opposite sides of the mid-nb. At the loot the 
trunk measuies foui oi five feet m girth , at the top, 
two or three. The wood is hard and fibious to the 
depth of thiee-quaiteis of an inch; but below this 
crust, it is soft and full of sap. 

3. The flowdrs aie of an oiange coloui ; and, in the 
embryo state, they are contained m a spathe or sheath, 
which opens when the flowers attain matuiity. A 
vigorous tiee, in a feitile soil, and m the vicinity of the 
sea, bears fiuit m five years, though the usual time of 
bearing is ten. The nuts glow in bunches, each con- 
sisting of from five to a dozen Sometimes a single 
bunch has been known to contain as many as twenty- 
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five nuts. A good tiee, in full bearing, produces about 
eighty 01 a bundled nuts m a yeai. 

4. Cocoa-nuts aie lathei elongated in form like an 
egg, and aie commonly as big as a man’s head : some 
vaueties, howevei, aie laigei ; others again much 
smaller m size. The rind is thin, either gieen or yel- 
lowish according to the vanety. When the nut begins 
to lipen, the und giadually assumes a biown hue. A 
quantity of tough fibious matter, of which coidage is 
made lies beneath the und, enveloping the shell of the 
nut. While the nut is unripe, the whole of the shell ip 
filled with a sweet lefieslnng liquoi of a somewhat 
milky appeal ance. A modeiately laige nut contains 
about thiee joowas of this beveiage. As the nut ripens, 
this liquor diminishes in quantity, and becomes thick 
and unpleasant m taste. The kernel gradually forms ; 

- it is at first soft, and of a sweet agieeable flavour, but 
it becomes afterwards haid and unwholesome from the 
quantity of fixed oil it contains. 

5. Vanous aie the puiposes which the cocoa-nut 
tree and its nuts seive. In localities wheie moie 
durable materials are scaice oi dear, the trunk is used 
as posts and lafteis m the constiuction of huts; and 
the leaves, as thatch. The libs of the leaflets tied m 
bundles make hiooms. The kernel is either eaten in 
its natural state, oi is made into diffeient kinds of 
sweetmeats. The fibies of the husk, sepaiated and 
cleansed, constitute con , a substance with which mat- 
ti esses, cushions, &c., aie stuffed. Coir-iope combines 
lightness and elasticity with durability— qualities that 
paiticuiaily recommend it foi the cordage of ships 
Th’e kernel yields oil. 

6. The cocoa-nut palm lives to the age of eighty or 

o Viitfultprl 
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Lesson S.— THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 

I never was a favouiite, 

My mothei ne\ er smiled 

On me with half the tenderness 
That blessed her fanei child ; 

I’ve seen her kiss my sistei's cheek. 
Wlnle fondled on hei knee ; 

lie turn'd away to hide my teais — 
Theie was no kiss for me ' 

And yet I stioie to please with all 
My little stole of sense , 

I strove to plea-e, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence ; 

But when my artless effoit met 
A cold, ungentle check, 

I did not dare to thiow myself 
In teais upon hei neck. 

How blessed aie the beautiful 1 
Love watches o’ei their birth ; 

Oh, beauty ’ in my nursery 
I learn’d to know thy worth ; 

Foi even there, I often felt 
Forsaken and forlorn. 

And wished — foi others wish’d it too — 

I never bad been born ! 

I’m sine I was affectionate — 

But m my sister’s face 

There was a look of love that claimV 
A smile 01 an embiace ! 
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But when I laised my lip to meet 
The piessure children prize, 

None knew the feelings of my heait— 
They spoke not m my eyes — 

But, oh ! that heart too keenly felt 
The anguish of neglect. 

I saw my sister's lovely foim 
With gems and roses deck’t; 

I did not covet them — but oft, 

When wantonly leproved, 

I envied her the pnvilege 
Of being so beloved. 

But soon a time of triumph cam 
A time of sorrow too — 

For sickness o’er my sistei’s form 
Her venom’d mantle threw ; 

The featmes, once so beautiful, 

Now wore the hue of death, 

And former friends shrank feai fully 
Fiom her infectious breath. 

*Twas then, unwearied, day and nighty 
I watched beside her bed, 

And fearlessly upon my breast 
I pillowed hei poor head. 

She lived, ’she loved me for my caie ; 
My grief was at an end : 

I was a lonely being once ; 

But now I have a fiiend I 
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Lesson 9.— SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

1. Sir Isaac Newton was a very eminent philosopher 
in England. He was a man of great learning and talent, 
and, at the same time, very humble and modest. 

2. When a little boy at school he surprised every- 
body by his curious little machines, which he made with 
his own hands. "When Isaac grew a little oldei, and 
went to college, he had a great desne to know something 
about the air, water, the tides, and the sun, moon, and 
stars. He read many books on these subjects with 
great attention, and thought a great deal on what he 
read. 

3. One day, wnen he was sitting alone in his garden, 
an apple happened to fall fiom a tiee to the ground. 
He then began to ask himself, c What is the cause of 
the apple falling down? Is it fiom the force of the 
apple itself, or is it the power in the earth which diaws 
the apple down 9 ’ "When he had long thought about 
this subject, he found out that it was the earth that 
attracted, or drew the apple down, and that this power 
of attiaction is one of the laws of Nature. By it, loose 
objects are retained upon the suiface of the earth instead 
of flying about through space. It is attraction which 
gives weight to objects ; hence it is sometimes called 
gravitation, which means nearly the same thing as 
weight. 

4. Newton also discovered that the sun, moon, stars, 
and also other objects have an attraction for each other, 
and always in proportion to their size and the distance 
at which they are placed. 

5. Newton was also the first who showed that every 
ray of white bght from the sun consisted of seven 
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diffeicnt colours ; and he made known many other 
cuiious and wonderful things which were never known 
befor 3 . 

6. He was of a mild and equal temper,' and was 
seldcm or never seen in passion. He had a little dog, 
which he called Diamond. He was one day called out 
of his study, where all his papers and writings were 
lying upon the table. His dog Diamond happened to 
jump upon the table, and overturned a lighted candle, 
which set fire to all his papers, and consumed them in 
a few moments. In this way he lost the labouis of 
many years. But when he came into his study, and 
saw what had happened, he did not strike the little dog, 
but only said, * Ah 1 Diamond, Diamond ! thou little 
knowest the mischief thou hast done 1 ’ 

7. Though Sir Isaac Newton was a very wise and 
learned man, he was not proud of his learning, but was 
very meek and humble. He was kind to all men, — to 
the poorest and meanest men. Though he was more 
learned than most other men, yet he said a little before 
he died, that all Ins knowledge was nothing compared 
with what he had yet to learn. 

8. He was sometimes so much engaged in thinking, 
that his dinner was often leady for him three horns 
before he could be induced to come to table. He died 
in the year 1727, at the age of eighty-five. 


Lesson 10.— THE GOOD LITTLE GIRL. 

It was a summer everting bright. 

The sun was sinking to his bed, 

The moon began to give her light, 

The little blossom hung its head. 
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But, oil ! so sweet and fiesh the air, 

So soft the music of the breeze, 

That gently fann d the flowlcts fan, 

And rustled in the waving tiees : 

It seemed as if there could not be 
Upon our earth one shade of woe : 

As if from sorrow all were fiee. 

And all was beauty here below, 

3 Twas on tins lovely e\entide 
A child, of kind and gentle mind, 

Saw a poor beggar, by whose side 
There was an aged minstiel blind. 

The pair, so mournful, slowly came 
To the clean door-stone where she sat ; 
The woman said, £ I am old and lame,’ 

But the man only held his hat. 

Her supper was on Ellen’s knee, 

« Take this,’ she said, e ’tis new and sweet 
Sit down beneath our chestnut tree, 

Upon that pretty oaken seat. 

c 111 ask my mother for some bi end , 

Are you not hungry, poor old man 9 
Why do you sadly shake your head ? 

I’ll make you happy if I can.’ 

c Alas l sweet maiden,’ said the dame, 

6 He cannot tell his tale to thee ; 

Old Gaffer Goodman is his name, 

He cannot speak, he cannot see. 
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4 Oh, to be blind, and dumb, and poor 
Homeless, and helpless, sad indeed 3 ’ 
Said. Ellen — ‘ story ne’er before 
So made my very heart to bleed. 

* 'Tis little that I can bestow, 

That little now is all your own, 

And do not fear, — where’er you go 
There’s One who’ll leave you not alona 

4 For Hod in heaven sees your grief, 

And if you humbly ask His grace, 
He’ll surely send to you lelief, 

And lead you to that glorious place — 

4 Where, when our bodies are no moie, 
Our spirits, then for ever blest, 

Will dwell upon a happy skoie, 

Where all the weary are at rest.’ 

That night the gentle maiden slept 
Calmly upon her little bed, 

And the good angels sweetly kept 
\ Their holy watchings lound her head. 


Lesson 11.— BE KIND IN LITTLE THINGS. 

1. Little acts of kindness, gentle words, and loving 
smiles strew the path of life with flowers ; the sun seems 
to shine blighter for them, and the green earth to look 
gieener, and our Father m heaven, who bade us ‘lo\e 
one anothei,’ looks with favour upon the gentle and 
kind-hearted. 
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2. To diaw up the aim-chau and get tlie slippeis 
for the father, to watch if an}' little sei vice can he done 
to the mother, to help the brother, 01 to assist the sistei, 
how pleasant it makes home ! 

3. A little boy lias a hard lesson gi\ en him at school, 
and his teachei asks him if lie thinks he can learn it. 
For a moment the little boy hangs down his head, but 
the next he looks brightly up: £ I can get my elder 
brother to help me,* he says. That is right, elder 
brother help the younger ; and you aie binding a tie 
round his heart that may save lnm in many an houi of 
dark tnal. 

4. « I do not know how to do this sum, but my cousin 
will show me,’ says another little one. 

5. * I cannot go home alone,’ says a timid and young 
child. A bigger lad, his neighboui, mns up to him, 
‘ Come along with me. I will take you to your dooi. 
The face of the former brightens with a smile. 

6. Brothers! sisters! cousins! neighboui s! love one 
another ; beai with one anothei. If one offend, foigive, 
and love him still ; and, whatevei may be the faults of 
otheis, we must not forget that, in the sight of God, 
we have faults as great, and perhaps gieatei, than 
theirs. 

7. Be kind to the little ones; they will often be 
fretful and wayward. Be patient with them, and amuse 
them. How often a whole family of little ones aie 
restored to good humour by an elder member pioposmg 
some new play, and peihaps joining in it or gathering 
them round him while he lelates some pleasant story. 

And, brothers, do not think, because you aie stronger, 
it is unmanly to be gentle to youi little bi others and 
sisters. A tiuly noble heait is never j'oined with pude 
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and rudeness. When I see a youth kind and respectful 
to his motbei, and gentle and forbearing to his brotlieis 
and sisters, I think he is likely to grow up a useful man. 
And that this may be so, pray to God to give you His 
blessing that youi heart may be right m His sight. 


Lesson 12.- LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

One step, and then another, 

And the longest walk is ended; 

One stitch, and then another, 

And the hugest lent is mended. 

One bnck upon anothei , 

And the highest wall is made ; 

One flake- upon another, 

And the deepest snow is laid. 

So the little coial-workeis, 

By then slow and constant motion, 

Have built those pretty islands 
In the distant daik-blue ocean ; 

And the noblest undeitakmgs 
M a n’s wisdom hath conceived, 

By oft-repeated effoits 
'Have been patiently achieved. 

Then do not look disheaitened 
O’er the work you have to do, 

And say that such a mighty task 
You never can get through. 
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But just endeavoui day by day 
Another point to gam, 

And soon the mountain which you feaied 
Will prove to he a plain. 

‘ Rome was not built in a day,’ 

The ancient pro\eib teaches , 

And Nature by her trees and floweis, 

The same sweet sermon preaches. 

Think not of far-off duties, 

But of duties a Inch aie near; 

And having once begun to woik, 

Resolve to peiseiere. 
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1. English Pbefixes. 

on, or in, as afoot, ashore, abed 

Be-, is often used to turn an adjective, noun, or intransitive verb, 
into a transitive verb ; as been Im* ienurcb. 

Be-, by or about , as if sprinkle, if speak 

Ex-, in, into, as cn circle, entomb, fn grave 

Ex-, is changed into eh- before b or f; as mbark, empower 

Eon-, from, away, or against , as/orbid, forgot 

Fore-, before , as foretell, forefather. 

Ih - 3 for lx-, to make , as imhitter 
hlis-, error, defect , as misdeed, mistake 

FT-, not; as none for not one, neither for not either , ftever, for not 
ever 

Oitt-, bpyond, as ovtr on 
Over-, too much ; as overload. 

Ux- (before an adjective or adverb), not , as utiytieb, unlit , but I.X-, 
before a verb means undoing , as untie. 

Up-, upwards , as uplift 

Uxber-, beneath, under, inferior; as mdcrrdlne, underrate, under- 
clerk 

With-, from, or against , as az^Mraw withstand 


2 LkTtK Prefixes 

A-, from, or away , as overt, avoid. Also written ab- and abs- , as 
zziuse, cistract 

Ab-, signifies to, as mfliere This prefix undergoes great changes 
according to the first letter of the root which it is joined to It 
is changed into the following different forms . — A.-, Ac-, af-, ag-, 
ax-, ax-, ap- ar-, as-, and at- ; as aspire, accept, a/fix, aggravate- 
afiot, announce, apply, arrange, assist, attract 
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CiRCuir-, round, about , ns circu??iscribe 

Con-, together, as contract, congregate Also written co*, cog-, col-, 
coir-, and con-, as cohere, connate, collect, compose, correct 
Contra.-, against, as contradict Also written counter-, as counter act. 
De-, down, or from , as degrade, depart 

Dis-, not , as dishonour, disagree Also written dip- , as di/fldcnt 
Dis-, asunder , as detract, dispose Also written m-, as divert, diverge. 
Also written dif-, as diffuse 

E-, out, or out of , as emit, elect Also written fv, ef-, and ec- , as 
exclude, expel, e/face, eccentric 
Extra-, beyond , as extraordinary 

lx- (before a Tcrb,) in or into, as intrude Sometimes written il , 
iv-, and in- , as z/Iuminate, import, irruption 
In (before an adjective,) not, as invisible Sometimes written ig-, 
il-, nr-, and in-, as ignorant, zflegal, improper, irregular 
Inter-, between , as interpose 
Intro-, within , as introduce 
Juvta-, near to , as juxtaposition 

On-, against; as obstruct Sometimes written oc-, or-, and op-, as 
occur, offer , oppose 
Par-, through , as peruse 
Post-, after, as postscript 
Pre-, before , as prepare 
Preteu-, bejond, as preternatural 
Pro-, for, or forward, as pronoun, progress. 

Re-, back, or again , as ictract, uturn, replace 
Retro-, backwards, as retrograde 
St-, aside, or apart , as select 
Sine-, without , as sinecure 

Sub-, under, as subtract Sometimes written, sue-, suf-, sug-, sup-, and 
sus- , as succour, suffer, sug gest, support, suspend 
Subter-, under , as subterfuge, swbterfluent 
Super-, above, as superfine, superfluous 
Sur-, above, or over, as surmount, surcharge 
Trans-, beyond, as transport 
Ultra-, bejond, as idtromontane 


3 Grlek Prefixes 

A-, without , as anonymous 
Amphi-, both , as amphibious 
Ana-, through , as anatomy 
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A> r ri-, against, as aafachristian 
Apo-, from, or away , as apostate. 

Cata-, down, or against , as cataract, catarrh. 

I)iA-, through , as diameter 
Es-, m , as encomium 
Epi-, upon , as epitaph. 

Hyper-, above, as hypo critical 
Hypo-, under , as hypocrisy 
XIeta-, change , as metaphor 
Para-, beside, or side by side, as parallel. 

Peri-, round , as period 

Syn-, together , as syntax Sometimes written sy-, syx-, and SYH* 
as system, syllable, sympathy 


1 Affixes to form Nouxs. 

Kouns denoting persons are formed by adding— 

-an, as histone?*, artisan, grammarian, musician 
-ant, as assistant, servant, protestanf, combatant 
•ar, as scholar, beggar, vicar, liar 
-ard, as sluggard, drunkard steward, coward 
-ary, as adversary, missionary, secret ary 
-vte, as advocate, magistrate, curate, graduate 
-ee, as absentee, refugee, committee, dm otcc 
-eer, as auctioneer, engineer, charioteer 
-E2TT, as agentf, correspondent, student, president 
-er, as wnter, singer, buyer,' builder, carrier 
-1st, as artist, organas^ evangels, ocuhst. 

-ttf, as Levite, favourite, Canaamte, anchorite 
-iVE, as captive, relative, fugitive, operative 
-or-, as actor, conductor, co 1 lector, monitor 
i -stpr, as songster, spin sier, gamester, punsrer. 

-YMi, as lawyer, sawyer 

2 NOUNS DENOTING THINGS, OR QUALITIES, GENERALLY 

called ‘Abstract Nouns’ 

-age, as peer aye, patronaye 
-isw, as paganism, heroism 
-wpnt, as amusement abatement 
-liuNY, as acrimony, matrimony 
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-nce, as ignora nee, prude wee 
-nct, as infancy, tendency 
-ness, as goodness, hardness 
-sion, as convulsmu, expansion 
-th, as health, dep^, md/A, leng/7z, 

-tion, as produc/iow, vindication 
-tt, as pi ety, probity 

-hood, as childhood, manhood, boy hood, hardihood 

-ship, as friendship, court ship 

-do\t, as Christendom, kingdom 

-tcde, as fortitwte, hssi/tfdc 

-DDE, as pleasure, leiswrc 

-pet, as cookery mockery, bribery. 

3. Diminutives 

-cup, as partied, article, canti clc 
-cule, as animalcule, vermicide 
-et, as circle/, locket, eagle/, flowrr? 

-let, as ring/e/, hamtet, streamlet 
-ling, as duckfoy, gosling, stnphng. 

-kin, as lamb£t«, maniZiw 

, 4 Affixes to form Adjectives. 

-ant, as abundant, dormant 

-ate, as sedate, passionate 

•Tui*, as art fid* beauti/id 

- 0 Ua, or ose, as bounteous, plenteous, verbose. 

-able, as malleaite 
-ible, as forcible 
-ish, as fool&sfc, boyish 
-like, as Trarlifce, mantils 
-xr, as father/y, man ly 
-some, as troublesome, toilsome. 

-t, as wealthy, mighty 

-ical, as democratzca?, methodica? 

-ive, as expensive, instructive 
-en, as earthen, leadew 

Also -ac, -al, -an, -ae, -aht, -ic, -id, -HE, -ine, and -OET, as de- 
moniac, uni versa?, republics, insular, temporary, periodic (periodical) 
humid, volatz/e, infantine, transitory. 

H 
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5. Affixes to forii Verbs. 

-ate, as vacate, abominate, consecrate, assassinate 
-ex, as moists, sweeten, harden, weaken 
-ft, as mysti/^justi/^, pun/y, magnify. 

-iSE, as realise advert* se f patrons, exerewe. 

“isH, as rehsA, 'polish, finish 


6 Affixes to form: Adverbs 

-iy, as pleasantfy, sweetfy, fearfulfy 
-TVAKD, as eastward, southward, forward 
'■vnsE, as otherwise 
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SELECTIONS 

FROM 

MODEM ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Prose and Poetry, for the use of the Higher Classes in Indian 
Schools Edited by Sir Boper Lethbridge, KCIE Third 
Edition Crown 8vo cloth, price 3s Gi 

This book of Selections has been compiled with special reference 
to the requirements of Candidates for the Entrance Examinations 
It contains 400 pages royal 8vo (the size of the old * Entrance 
Course ’), printed in large clear type, with a broad margin , and as 
the pieces selected are numerous and of various degrees of difficulty, 
it may be used in the three highest classes of Schools teaching up 
to the Entrance Standard 


f This collection represents an attempt to meet the want that has 
long been felt in Indian Schools of a reading-book in English litera- 
ture which, whilst it offers to the pupils the best models of a pure 
and simple style, contains nothing that is not 11 within easy range 
of their comprehension and ordinary experience " The Editor has 
selected every passage with the utmost care, always keeping these 
points m new. He has endeavoured to make each extract complete 
m itself, and to ake care that all are of a nature likely to interest 
young Indian students, to give them a fair idea of the style of the 
authors quoted, and to teach them to write and speak good English 
The poetical extracts, which are neither numerous nor long, are all 
as simple and easy as possible Ho author has been used of an age 
earlier than that of Addison, and no poet earlier than Goldsmith , 
and the Editor has been able, bj the courtesy of many distinguished 
living writers, and of several great publishing firms, to give more 
than usual prominence to the writings of the present day and of 
the present century * — Extiact from the Preface 

* It has been compiled with the care and judgment which we 
should naturally expect of a scholar of Sir Lethbridge’s acquirements 
and experience in teaching It is a most luxurious reading-book 
"We feel quite justified in heartily recommending it, not only to those 
for whom it has been more specially prepared, but to all engaged in 
the work of teaching English m India * — Englishman 

‘ The learned Editor has executed his work with the greatest care, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that it supphes a want long felt 
by the superintendents of our schools Every one will be satisfied 
with the selection made by ]\fr Lethbridge, and the students of our 
schools will be materially benefited by having before them the best 
models of a pure and simple style * — Bengalee 
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HISTORY AID GEOGRAPHY OE BEHGAI. 

FOB THE JUNIOR CLASSES SCHOOLS* 

By Sib BOPER LETHBRIDG®, K O LE. 

Crovm 8vo, Is Sd. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

f Written in an easy and clear style, this book is eminently 
calculated to fulfil the object for which it has been prepared 
Mr Lethbridge has embodied the latest information on the subject 
- By far the most interesting feature of this little work is the 
kindly and sympathising spirit m which the author has approached 
the subject. There is none of that religious cant and intolerance,, 
that ill-concealed desire to disparage the character of the people* 
and that studied effort to sacrifice the truth to crotchets and pre- 
judices which unfortunately disfigure Mr. itarshman’s History of 
Bengal ’—Hindoo Patbiot, Avgust 31, 1874 

1 Mr Lethbridge has rendered another important service to Edu- 
cation in the East, by the careful preparation of a History of Bengal 
embodying the latest known facts that have been laid before the 
public The book is designed especially for the use of the 
younger boys m English-teaching schools, and Mr Lethbridge states- 
that he has been careful to use only the simplest and easiest language 
throughout The author is well known to the public t as being] no 
ordinary master of the English tongue, and the result of his- 
attempting to make himself intelligible to the understanding of 
children is a book which any one may read with delight and profit, 
In dealing with the Mahomedan epoch, Mr Lethbridge has 
interspersed the dry record of usurpations, assassinations, intrigues* 
transfers of capitals, and changes of- dynasties, with many pleasant 
little stories, so told as necessarily to have a charm for his young 
readers, and at the same time to fill their minds with purer ideas 
than they can have become familiar with from their surroundings. 
As a case in point, we would quote a slight sketch of Sultan 
G-hiyas-ud-dm, a monarch who reigned in Bengal in the fourteenth 
century ’ — Friend of India, September 3* 1874 
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Rm WorfcTt History. Compiled under the direction of Sir Borin Lithbxxdoi, 
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The History of India, By PI t Rone* XrnrBRJDG*, X.OJ E New Edition, 3893 
Grown imrer.&n'er*, la Gd ; cloth, 2f. 

A Short History of India. Embodying the Hiftory of the Three Frontier States 
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* ' Crown 
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, Elementary General Geography By Hugh Robfrt Mirt,t>.8c , Edinburgh 
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Geography Of India, Burmah, and Ceylon. By H. y Bxanpobp, Ejub, 
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*■ Easy Arithmetical Exercises for Beginners. By J .-6 b*iiwkaw,ba 
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Arithmetic for Schools. By Rer Babnabt Smith, Af A Crown 8 y o 4 m Ad - 
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j Arithmetic for Schools By Her Bat kaiu> S'uth, H a; Revised by vp. H H 
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v Arithmetic, With Answer* For Indian Student* By Bab* axo Smith, HA, 
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Wiling Book oV Arithmetic. By Rev Baknaud Smith, M A 18mo cloth . 
Or reparately part 3 *d Part 13 ,&d, f Fart III* 7d Answers, && , With 
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^ A^hmetle for Schools. By Bev. J. A Loci, M.A. Globe Src 4*. Sd. Key, 

I, toek’s Arithmetic for Schools. Edited, for Indian student*, by Prof T 
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Roles and Examples in Arithmetic. By the fisr T, Daltox, it A. Answers 
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- Exercises ra Arithmetic for the Use of Schools* With more than 7,000 
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Arithmetical Exercises and Examination Papers* By H. S, E alp, 2£*A., 
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Algebraical Exercises and Examination Papers* To accompany Biemen- 
s - xary Algebra.* By Pfae, -same, Anthors* With or without Ans^eis. Second 
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Elementary Algebra. By Chaxlxs. Skith, iLA, H4w Edition, Revised. &jobe 
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